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The Rural Demonstration School 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College 

















The Rural School is located on an adequate campus. The 
building is of limestone taken from the hillside of College Heights. 
Instruction in the management of a one-teacher school is offered. 


The Beginning 
In 1920 a typical rural school building 
located on the Morgantown Pike, two miles 
west of Bowling Green, and known as 
Cedar Grove District, was used as the Rural 
Demonstration School. The building was 
owned by the County and was under the 


The Present 
In 1925 there was established a new 
four-room building located on Normal 
3oulevard, and known as “The Little Rock 
School in the Vale.” It is under the control 
of the Board of Regents. 
One teacher teaches the first six grades. 


joint control of the County Board of e aie SS ; a 
Education and the Board of Regents. The playground, with its flag-stone walks, 
BR “ led ee trees, ballground, swings and slides, makes 
secause of crowded conditions, two jit an ideal place for children to play. The 


teachers were employed to take care of the 
eight grades. 

The school had no classroom equipment 
except the bare necessities, and the three- 
fourths acre of playground was without 
equipment. 

Approximately three hundred college 
students visited the school during the year. 
No attempt was made at directed teaching. 


school has an excellent library and other 
classroom equipment. 

Each year fifty students take directed 
teaching and approximately 500 students 
from the directed observation classes visit 
the school each semester. 

Students see every phase of manage- 
ment, activities, and class work done by 


No opportunities were possible for illus- a highly trained rural teacher. 
trative teaching. Students are encouraged to make rural 
Most training tended to lure students education a major interest and are given 


away from country schools. 


THE SECOND SEMESTER OF WESTERN BEGINS ON FEBRUARY 1, 
SIRING FURTHER INFORMATION SHOULD WRITE FOR THE NEW CATALOG. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL WILL 


every opportunity to do so. 


PERSONS DE- 
AN 


1932. 


BE SENT 


TO THOSE REQUESTING IT. 


Address: H. H. CHERRY, President 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


RICHMOND - - 


KENTUCKY 


SECOND SEMESTER OPENS FEBRUARY 1 


(You may enter as late as February 23 on reduced schedule) 


I At Eastern you can arrange a program of classes 
Now Ss exactly suited to your needs—the second semester 


The Time 


Increased scholarship is 
the basis on which sala- 
ries are increased 


To Improve Your 
throughout the teaching Scholarship 
profession—Why not plan ; 


now to attend the second semester, spring term, or 
summer school at Eastern?—A college which ranks 
among the leading teachers colleges of America. Your 
expenses for one semester at Eastern need not exceed 
$136.00. Living conditions are ideal on the campus 
or in any of the numerous Richmond homes which 
receive students. 


schedule has been planned to meet every requirement. 
Eighteen departments of instruction offer you fullest 


possible opportunity to ac- 
quire credits toward A. B. 
or B.S. degree. Seventy- 
eight instructors, men and 
women of high scholar- 
ship, invite you to come. 


For Future 
Advancement 


LEARN WHILE YOU EARN—ENROLL FOR CORRESPONDENCE COURSES NOW 


You can complete one-fourth of the required work for degree or certificate 
by home-study courses. 





Administration Building 


MID-SEMESTER OPENS APRIL 4—SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 6 


Prospective students should write for catalog and experimental curricula. 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
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“The Best of the New’? Coupled with ‘The Proven of the Old”’ 


1, 
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TYPIFIES THE 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


? New Developments at the University of Kentucky during the past year include: 


The completion of a new main Library building, regarded by librarians and educators as the best 
in college library construction. 

The completion of a new Agricultural Engineering building with equipment, which will give the 
student excellent laboratory facilities in the field. 

The construction of a Small Animal building and Astronomical Observatory. 

The remodeling of the warehouse property opposite the main campus for use as a Service building 
by department of Buildings and Grounds, and as enlarged quarters for the Physical Education 
department, 


A FORWARD OUTLOOK PREVAILS IN THE UNIVERSITY. IT SERVES THE 
STATE IN MANY FIELDS. THE UNIVERSITY BELIEVES IN KENTUCKY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Second Term—Winter Session 
Opens February First. Frat{, Us 


ESTABLISHED 1865 =i LEXINGTON, KY. 


PRESIDENT 


























One of the Large ‘Business Schools of the W orld— 


All states and many foreign countries represented in student body. 
Short, intensive courses in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting. Two 
and four-year courses in Commercial Teacher Training, Accounting and 
Secretarial Duties of college grade. Credits accepted by leading institu- 
tions. Member Kentucky Association of Colleges and Universities. 
Fifty-seven years old. Graduates everywhere. Near Mammoth Cave 
National Park. 


Courses by correspondence 


Bowling Green Business University 


INCORPORATED 
Bowling Green ~ - Kentucky 


J. L. Harman, President 
J. Murray Hill, Vice-President W. S. Ashby, Business Manager 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








CONGRATULATIONS, KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS! 


Kentucky teachers are growing. They 
have a sincere interest in their own profes- 
sional advancement. This interest could 
not be demonstrated in a better way than 
through attendanceat summerschool. Of the 
15,000 white teachers in Kentucky, more 
than one-half of them were in summer 
school in Kentucky this year. There were 
hundreds of Kentucky’s teachers in attend- 
ance at summer schools in other states. 
Peabody College, Columbia University, 
Chicago University, the University of 
Wisconsin, and scores of institutions 
scattered over the nation attract students 
from the State in large numbers every year. 


It will interest the readers of the JOURNAL 
to know that in the summer of 1931 there 
were 5,116 persons enrolled in the four 
Teachers’ Colleges, 1,945 in the University 
of Kentucky, 1,389 in nine junior colleges, 
and 1,877 in nine senior colleges. This 
makes a total of 10,327 persons enrolled in 
summer schools in Kentucky this past 
summer. Cumberland and Hamilton in 
the junior group, and Centre and Villa 
Madonna in the senior group held no 
summer schools. 


What better evidence of good spirit do 
we need? When a teacher spends her 
money and her vacation season to prepare 
herself in a finer way to serve her com- 
munity we may be assured of her sincerity 
and of her earnestness of purpose. 


The tragic part of this story is that some 
of these people who really have given 
themselves good preparation for their work 
found their positions filled with persons 
much less well qualified toteach. The next 
legislature must in fairness to these teachers 
and in justice to Kentucky’s children set a 
minimum standard for a certificate to teach 
that will guarantee toevery school in the 
State a teacher who has had adequate 
preparation for the work to be undertaken. 


The individual may not require the 
higher institutions of learning, but society 
does. Without them, civilization as we 
know it would fall from mankind in a 
night.—Calvin Coolidge. 


BUILDING CITIZENS 


Some of us get discouraged at times and 
complain about our slow progress educa- 
tionally in Kentucky. We hear people 
talking about the failure of the schools to 
send men into public life equipped with the 
training that insures integrity, honesty, 
justice, and leadership. The schools get 
credit for much that they never do, and fail 
to o credit for a great deal that they do 
well. 


We are not making as rapid progress as 
we would like but we are moving upward. 
The schools cannot be held responsible for 
all that is bad in society. They cannot 
even be held responsible for the major 
portion of the education of most of the 
citizens. In the great majority of cases the 
school does not see the child until he is six 
years old. During the first six years of the 
child’s life the parents have almost com- 
plete charge of the child’s educational 
development. 


Even after the child enters school in 
Kentucky, he is under the influence of the 
teacher less than 150 of the 365 days each 
year. The school day is about six hours 
long. The average child attends school a 
part of eight years. It is easy to see that 
his school education covers a relatively 
small amount of time. 


Our problem is to organize society so that 
every child will have a desirable environ- 
ment in which to live out of school hours. 
A child is learning every hour when he is 
not sleeping. If he is to learn those things 
that will make him an honest, upright 
citizen with a wholesome, progressive 
attitude toward life, he must live in an 
atmosphere in which these qualities pre- 
vail. To provide such an atmosphere is‘no 
easy task, but much could be accomplished 
in this direction if individuals and organiza- 
tions would lend their sympathetic co- 
operation to this program. 





Leisure must always be individualized. 
Little value is gained from doing what 
others are doing. We should develop 
independent leisure interests and capaci- 
ties—Elmer C. Jones. 
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SHALL WE]HAVE. WAR? 


It is between those who have the will to 
see the scourge of war eliminated, and those 
who would see its age-old challenge to 
human advancement maintained. In this 
struggle there can be no neutrals, for those 
who do not work for disarmament are, by 
their apathy, encouraging the present 
system of national military preparedness 
based on the assumption that further war is 
inevitable. 


There is no need to argue the economic 
desirability of armament reduction in a 
world weighed down by taxation for war 
purposes. There is no need to emphasize 
the solemn responsibility to disarm which 
is implied in the adoption of the Kellogg 
Pact. What should be stressed is the vital 
importance, before the conference con- 
venes, of making the popular demand for 
reduction insistent. Within the past few 
years students in schools and colleges 
throughout the world have heard much 
about their duty in the matter of prepared- 
ness for war. It is high time that energetic 
consideration should be given to the more 
urgent duty of preparedness for peace. 
Surely this is a form of preparedness in 
which those who have the privilege of 
higher education should assume the leader- 
ship.—Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M. P., 
British President-Designate of the Coming 
World Disarmament Conferences. 


THE TEACHER 


Dr. Cotton Noe has contributed a 
beautiful poem entitled ‘‘The Teacher” to 
this issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

If anybody in Kentucky is entitled to 
speak with authority on this particular 
subject itis Dr. Noe. For fifty years he has 
taught the youth of Kentucky. For fifty 
years he has had as his one great life-goal 
the building of character in the young men 
and women of the State. He has taught 
fine ideals and high standards in the class- 
room, and he has lived what he has taught. 
His sincerity is never questioned, his 
integrity never doubted. Students forget 
facts but they never lose the inspiration 
that comes from a great teacher. Cotton 
Noe will long live in the hearts of the 
students at the university and the teachers 
of Kentucky. Truly, he is a “sacrificial 
offering of love.”’ 


REWARDS OF DARING 


The French government has a standing 
prize of about $20,000 for the son of France 
who breaks any major world’s aviation 
record. The Frenchman Lebrix was seek- 
ing that prize when he met death in Russia 
trying to break the distance record of 
Boardman and Polando. 


The rewards for American adventures 
in the skyways are less certain. 


Pangborn and Herndon, who won the 
$25,000 prize offered by a Japanese news- 
paper, were luckier than Boardman and 
Polando—luckier, also, than numbers of 
other Americans who have achieved notable 
exploits in the air. And yet Pangborn and 
Herndon are $20,000 in the red. They had 
a chance at two other $25,000 prizes. But 
the Texas Easterwood withdrew his offer 
and the flyers did not fulfil the technical 
requirements for the prize offered by 
Seattle. They will make something out of 
newspaper articles. Doubtless they will 
have to return to barnstorming for a living, 
taking up passengers at $1.00 a head. 

Lindbergh, who refused to commercialize 
his fame, made the most money of all the 
great aerial pathfinders. His revenues 
have been estimated at from $300,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Chamberlin made a little out of his trip 
to Germany. Byrd has had rich earnings 
through lectures and books. The first of 
the endurance flyers profited moderately. 

But Post and Gatty are not much ahead 
financially from their great around-the- 
world flight. They had to use a large part 
of their profits to buy the plane, Winnie Mae 
from Hall, their backer. Captain Koehl 
of the famed German trio is now flying a 
German air mail route. Balchen, Byrd’s 
pilot, is little richer for his adventures. 
Horiis, who flew with Hillig to Denmark, is 
back earning his livelihood at barnstorming. 

Rudy Valee, crooning softly into a 
microphone, seems vastly more the popular 
hero than most of these men who risked 
their lives in aviation exploits, and he is 
far richer. 

But the inscription on the New York 
post office will doubtless continue to be true 
of aviators: ‘“‘Neither snow nor rain nor 
heat nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift performance of their 
appointed rounds.’’ Nothing is going to 


keep courageous souls from denying oceans, 
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arctic wastes, or the perils of the highest 
altitudes in airplanes in the name of science 
or of adventure or glory.— New York World 
Telegram. 


WALTER DAMROSCH’S DREAM 





HARVEY CARDWELL 


Certified Public Accountant 
AND ASSOCIATES 
McDOWELL BLDG. LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Walter Damrosch’s life-long dream, the 
development of an American school of 
great composers and musicians, is to be 
realized through the medium of his radio 
Music Appreciation Courses, according 
to opinions of music leaders, teachers 
and mere listeners in communications 
received by the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


None less than Madame Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, world beloved diva and 
patron of youthful musicians, takes the lead 
in this. 


‘‘Never have I seen such promise of a 
great musical future for this country,”’ 
recently declared Madame Schumann- 
Heink. ‘‘Little children shame me by 
their knowledge of music. Everywhere I 
see rich talent in embryo and there is going 
to be a greater development within the next 
few years. 


‘“‘One man is responsible for it all—W alter 
Damrosch. I have been amazed to see the 
results of his work in all parts of the 
country. My own grandchildren refuse 
my invitation to go to the movies, prefer- 
ring to remain home to listen to his radio 
concerts. From the children who are 
learning at his feet will come the greatest 
artists of tomorrow. Perhaps he will also 
improve the audiences so they are less 
snobbish about American art.”’ 


From a large children’s camp in upstate 
New York came a letter relating that “An 
amateur quartet was to play one of 
Haydn’s compositions. The music coun- 
sellor, by way of introduction and illustra- 
tion, asked whether any of the children 
knew anything about Haydn. Silence 
reigned until little Ralph, seven years old, 
ventured to say ‘‘Haydn was the inventor 
of the symphony; he became so famous 
that they called him Papa Haydn.” 


“The applause was tremendous, and the 
music counsellor after recovering from the 
surprise, asked the boy where he gathered 


his information. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Ralph answered that ‘Mr. 
Damrosch told us so some time ago over 
the radio.’ ”’ 


College presidents, school teachers, music 
instructors and music lovers by the hun- 
dreds have written letters of appreciation 
for the great work Damrosch has under- 
taken. In a lengthy letter of commenda- 
tion H. S. Wilder, who was for twenty-five 
years a member of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, sums up 
the opinions of many. 


“Truly we Jive in a wonderful age,” 
Mr. Wilder writes. ‘‘When I was a small 
boy about all the instrumental music the 
average boy or girl heard was the village 
band or the occasional visits of the hand- 
organ grinder. Think of it, and now by 
the use of radio, a full symphony orchestra 
is brought to the remotest school or farm- 
house. With this orchestra comes the 
perfect description of what is to be played. 


“Who.can say but, from some remote 
farm or miner’s home, there may today be 
a child who, inspired by the hearing of one 
of these Music Appreciation Hours, is to 
become another Beethoven or Wagner. 
This surely is ‘sowing the seed’ in the most 
fertile ground on the earth.”’ 


When I ask intending teachers what they 
do if crooks are nominated for office in their 
home town I am told that they do nothing. 
Why not? They were made public ser- 
vants to secure good government. They 
say they'd be fired if they did. Until we 
get a few more people willing to run the 
risks that made heroes, why teach the 
children the lives of only dead ones? 
With all the ridicule heaped on teachers 
for talkativeness, foolish investments, and 
other things, let us not, in God’s name, 
have the added slur that we are cowards. 
—William McAndrew. 
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Salesmanship Training in the Theo- 
dore Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


By ALiceE E. WATKINS, 


Instructor of Retail Selling 


The salesmanship department of what 
is now the Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 
was organized eleven years ago in response 
to a need felt in Louisville for better 
equipped salespeople. The initial enroll- 
ment of twelve in the day trade school, has 
grown to a present enrollment of more than 
one hundred. A two-year course in retail 
selling has been developed which includes 
the analysis of a salesperson’s job, the 
study of different types of customers, 
store organization, store system, store 
merchandising and service. 


A certain number of hours of practice 
selling in retail stores is required of all 
students in the salesmanship department 
of this school. 


six hundred hours of practical work in the 
retail stores. The practice work is extremely 
valuable both to the student and to the 
store. Through this plan the stores are 
able to secure a regular contingent force 
and at the same time give salesmanship 
students the opportunity to get the practi- 
cal experience necessary before they can be 
certificated. 

The students who have graduated from 
the school, in practically all cases have 
earned for themselves permanent positions 
in the stores where they have done the 
major part of their practice selling. 

A student who had been selling at a 
bargain booth during her practice service, 
was asked at the time of graduation to go 














Graduates of the Salesmanship Department, Theodore Ahrens Trade School, at work in one of 
Louisville’s leading department stores 


The salesmanship instructor has worked 
out a co-operative, part-time plan with the 
managers of the large department stores 
whereby the students get the required 


into the hosiery department. Her sales 
for the first month exceeded those of any 
salesperson in the department. Thesecond 
month her sales exceeded even those made 
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by the head of the department and the 
third month her sales far exceeded those of 
any one in the department. As a result, 
she was promoted both in position and 
salary. 


The supervision of student salespeople 
who do part-time work in the department 
stores functions as a part of the training 
course. The salesmanship instructor makes 
supervisory visits to the stores for the 
purpose of observation of student sales- 
people and to get reports from the managers 
concerning the practice selling of these 
students. 


The items of interest concerning each 
student’s store experience is recorded on 
forms kept in the files at school. These 
files not only serve as an invaluable help 
in the training and placement of present 
students, but will aid greatly in the revision 
from time to time, of the salesmanship 
course and the methods used in the training 
of future salespeople. 


Regardless of the business depression of 
the past year, graduates of the salesman- 
ship department are holding fine, steady 
positions in our large down-town stores. 


A demonstration of the work our 
graduates are doing was given recently at 
school in the form of a chapel program. 
Managers of various retail stores co- 
operated with the school by giving a 
number of their employees, who are 
graduates of the salesmanship department, 
an opportunity ‘to engage in this school 
activity on the store’s time. The program 
was an answer to the question ‘‘does the 
Ahrens Trade School Function in. Busi- 
ness?’ The topics discussed were experi- 
ences based upon certain principles of 
training received in school. The following 
program was given: ‘‘Meeting a Situa- 
tion,” “Continuing to Study after Gradua- 
tion,”’ ‘Social Attitudes in Business,’ ‘‘A 
Good Loser,” ‘Optimism in Store Work,” 
“The Might of Little Things,” and ‘“My 
Job.” 


Evening classes for adult education in 
salesmanship were organized in recognition 
of the desire of men and women for upgrad- 
ing. Conferences are conducted for those 
who are employed in retail selling during 
the day time. This group discusses prob- 
lems of daily experiences and uses standard 
salesmanship texts. The course has been 
most enthusiastically received by the 


managers of the different retail stores and 
by the salespeople in attendance. 

The large, progressive stores are no longer 
handicapped in securing _ scientifically 
trained employees prepared to meet the 
changed consumer habits and purchases. 

“Change is in the very air Americans 
breathe and consumer changes are the very 
bricks out of which we are building our new 
kind of civilization.” 

The graduates of the Ahrens Trade 
School Salesmanship Department are tak- 
ing their places in this field of a changing 
civilization to help complete the task of 
“selling Mrs. Consumer,’’ so that the 
“comfortable level’? may be enjoyed for 
most of the people of the country. ‘No 
task in America is greater or more thrill- 
ing.” 


BOOK WEEK 


An interesting radio program, specially 
arranged for ‘‘Book Week,’’ November 15th 
to 21st, is to be broadcast over WABC and 
sixty-five stations of the Columbia net- 
work, the afternoon of November 18th. 

May Lamberton Becker, widely known 
as a lecturer and as literary editor of 
“St. Nicholas,’ and reviewer for the 
“‘Scholastic,”’ will conduct a ‘‘Round the 
World Book Cruise” and will introduce 
three outstanding authors of books for 
young people. 

This program will be a feature of the 
‘‘American School of the Air’’ literature 
series. It will be broadcast from 2:30 to 
3:00, Eastern Standard Time, Wednesday 
afternoon, November 18th. 

Schools and parent-teacher groups will 
want to tune in on the Columbia network 
stations, in order to hear this unusually 
interesting radio feature. 


The central theme for ‘‘Book Week” 
this year is ‘Round the World in Books’’— 
international friendship through reading. 
A colorful display streamer designed by 
Maud and Miska Petersham is available to 
schools; also a manual of suggested proj- 
ects, from the Book Week Headquarters, 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York, will be sent 
to you if you will send them twenty-five 
cents in stamps to cover mailing costs. 
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PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
KENTUCKY 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT, 


Associate Director Division of Field Studies 
Teachers Coilege, Columbia University 


There is no more pressing problem before 
the school workers of the State than that of 
securing adequate funds for the promotion 
of public education. New sources of school 
support are constantly being sought. 
There is one source through which con- 
siderable contributions have come to public 
education but which has not been given 
enough recognition in the press and the 
professional educational periodicals. 


In a recent study which Mr. William R. 
Odell, associate in Commercial Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
conducted, it was found that very consider- 
able private contributions had been made 
to the support of public education in over 
four hundred and fifty cities, ranging in 
size from two thousand population and up. 
These contributions have varied tremen- 
dously in amounts and character. There 
have been contributions for the purchase 
of school sites, for the erection of buildings, 
the equipment of buildings, and for the 
subsidization of various aspects of the 


educational program which have been 
suggested by the school authorities and 
have been recognized as a necessary part 
of the curriculum. 


It is thought desirable to gather more 
complete information concerning the con- 
tributions within the State. The study 
has already brought to light the contribu- 
tions listed below. These, without doubt, 
are only a partial list of the private contri- 
butions which have been made to the 
public school systems of this State. 


Readers of this article are requested and 
urged to assist in bringing to light and 
consolidating all of the contributions that 
have been made through this channel for 
the support of public education. It is 
hoped that descriptions of such private aid 
will be forwarded to one of us at the 
address below. It is expected that the 
whole story of private contributions, when 
told for each state of the nation, will 
stimulate much more extensive giving 
to public education where funds can be 
utilized to the advantage of large numbers 
of boys and girls. 


WILLIAM R. ODELL, 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


COMMUNITIES IN WHICH DONATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DATE PURPOSE AMOUNT 
KENTUCKY— 
Ry steis isteieie laforeusanis wicreecctae ee 1928 Subsidies from educational foundations. See statistics 

of State School Systems, 1927-1928, page 38....... $ 18,018 
[EDS ee Oey ee 1930 Kiwanis Club donated toward building cost.......... 425 
PACNGSTEON ¢ osc sess seis 1911 SAUYECUIEN Septet Asti gy poe. Sacauees ous al co te\ cba b/s) axe ras leveiw ae se Bie Cwiat ale 15,000 
1922" <POPtemoOGelNg DUNGING <0 63s. <o.o0.0 ose os 20S aeees 5,000 
MPESIRGLON Goose ce ase ass ROZAE UV OTRO ecces cect tosena te quate yavavatero aie senna ie aye dhe avolapaieleisiae ais een sere 
1909 PAGE Ole ERE RONCOSEE 6) 6:56 0. esasisovs\0:tonevis/o:« sonais laleaiaiw Beatle on 58,000 

PS VG VALI Ooi cieeavn wea aes SULTS EN eCG lL 0) 081 (6 (11 a a ee mmr ee 
1900 Pare: OP Cost Ol SILO xe 6: s0e:<.cs0.0 0 04 t:e-c0is-eie e's Se ee 2,500 
1923 Part of cost of high school stadium.................. 75,000 
1924 Trade school; equipped sciciss..ssc cscs ecw sasareeees 300 ,000 
1930 AGGIEIGO LO Thad] SCHOOl: 5. <5.6-6.4-¢ 0:0:0cisce se vicwaeie aie ce 300,000 
1922* Fund to increase salary of superintendent............ 100,000 

INTE SUCTG es aed = os ae 1930 Kiwanis Club donated to economics department....... .......- 
PAdUC Ae ois sce iia cada saute mameiacsss ODES ase sea Aos 8 ot oral cae aad of Ure taco sia iones orsvesauvs Gus serarsie 20,000 
1921" ‘Subscription formequipment... so... 66600 cds oc eaves 25,000 
eh 0) | ra eae 1924* Subscriptions for high:school;..,. 00... s 0000 see 00 110,000 
1930 ICHOMMPEMID FONG Ss o:2 cc's 05.5.0 0id:0 vee due mredeeemaneones 1,000 
LESTICCY. | See 1921* Subscription to keep schools open...............0005 2,200 
DOMIERSEE iac iss sce aiee BOD ~ ANE RIED pEL le orecai cr sctvo.ohac arch ote esr esha. acai crastoie wieranaiain-a ioaneve> ei Darecatoleny 





Teachers, Tell the Public 


By E. M. Hosman, 


General Secretary, Nebraska State Teachers 
Association, and Instructor in School 
Publicity, University of Nebraska 


When the general public fully appreciates 
the aims and actual accomplishments of 
education, there will be established a basis 
for infinitely more sympathetic co-opera- 
tion with the schools. To this end, it rests 
with us of the profession to find ways and 
means of aiding the people to understand 
what is going on inside the thousands of 
schoolrooms in our country. Then the 
complaints which are often uncomfortably 
carping, will tend to become more con- 
structive and helpful criticisms. 


We ourselves as we carry on, day by day, 
our task of selecting and preserving the 
most worthy practices and heritages of the 
race, are inclined to be slow to accept 
anything which has not completely shown 
its worth. Can we wonder then at the 
skepticism occasionally shown by our 
school patrons who have had to depend 
for their understanding of school purposes 
and achievements, on the unsystematic 
reports of pupils, on the too-frequently 
inaccurate hearsay, on the sporadic and 
inadequate programs and exhibits arranged 
in the schools and at fairs, or on their own 
school experience of a generation earlier? 

Your State alone spends approximately 
$26,000,000 annually for public schools. 
We teachers, it seems to me, are morally 
obligated to acquaint the taxpayers with 
the returns being made for these expendi- 
tures in the respective states. Leadership 
in this project should be assumed by the 
teachers’ association in each state. The 
individual teacher must make the associa- 
tion program her program, even though she 
may disagree with it in some of the 
details. Unity in essentials; liberty in 
non-essentials—that is the recommended 
practice. 


But it has been computed by A. B. 
Moehlman in his publication Public School 
Relations, that, on the average, the public 
has only four per cent of its time available 
for keeping informed. Competing for this 
four per cent are economic problems, 
transportation, utilities, health, religion, 


sport, politics, recreational and _ social 
events, crime, inventions, and the schools. 
Now then, divide the scrap of time avail- 
able for keeping informed about the schools 
among the several phases—kindergarten, 
elementary schools, special schools, junior 
and senior high schools, new buildings, 
operation and upkeep of buildings, lunches, 
transportation, teachers, administration, 
and boards of education. Obviously infor- 
mation about the aims, ideals, and work of 
the schools must be presented in a brief, 
pungent, attention-getting form. 


The whole interest of the school is 
human, yet that feature is the least 
frequently mentioned in school publicity. 
The human appeal brings a sympathetic 
response more quickly than whole volumes 
of impersonal information. Humanize 
your publicity. 

School publicity must be characterized, 
further, by meticulous accuracy and clear 
indication of the source of information. 
Only such publicity wins confidence. 
Propaganda is taboo. Lead folks to ask 
questions. Convince the people that the 
various changes in the school system are 
not frills, but procedures necessary to the 
better training and development of every 
child for satisfying citizenship. 

A major medium of publicity is the news- 
paper because it is effective, economical, 
and adaptable. The editor wants news. 
The schools are a prolific source of news. 
The way, then, is open to whole-hearted 
co-operation between the two. 

Write about anything that contains 
human interest—contests, new _ school 
practices, individual pupil and _ teacher 
achievements, commencements, plays, little 
everyday happenings, and unusual happen- 
ings. Keep in mind the different classes 
of people interested in the schools—the 
school boards, teachers, parents, children, 
and the general public. Make the story 
short. Avoid involved statistical reports. 
Suggestive news story heads are: ‘To 
Help You Select Book Gifts,”’ ‘‘Glimpsing 
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a School Laboratory’s Activities,” “‘Edu- 
cation in Eating,’’ “Fishing for the Alpha- 
bet,’’ and ‘Historical Dolls Liven Study 
of Civil War Days.” 

Use action pictures. They, unlike the 
overused posed pictures, tell a story. 
They have far more meaning. Use car- 
toons. Capitalize on pupil talent in 
drawing. : 

The superintendent’s annual report is 
practicable for even the smallest schools. 
Whether it is printed or mimeographed, 
enliven it with action pictures—snapshots 
pasted on strategic pages, if cuts are too 
expensive. Show the tiny tots completing 
a kindergarten project or the home econom- 
ics class preparing a meal. The public 
wants to know about pupil progress told in 
pictures, stories, graphs, tables, and 
articles written by the teachers; about 
methods of instruction, health, courses of 
study, the value of education, disci- 
pline, teachers, attendance, buildings and 
grounds, finance and management (most 
effectively given for five-year periods or 
longer), boards of education, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, and programs. Use the 
name appeal as often as possible. 

Presenting administrative problems, 
school policies and regulations in perma- 
nent, compact form is the administrative 
bulletins. It may be a teachers’ letter, a 
printed bulletin, or a handbook containing 
general announcements, school calendar, 
rules, explanations of the grading system, 
personnel of the board and faculty, schoo! 
history, suggestions on how to study, and 
inspirational articles. Let the pupils com- 
pile the handbook. They are more likely 
to observe regulations which they have in 
part formulated. The handbook should 
be so simple that seventh-grade pupils will 
understand it. Made available to parents, 
these bulletins will explain to them, pupil 
and teacher duties and obligations, school 
problems, and the working details of the 
school. 

Patron and school relations will be 
immeasurably improved by intelligently- 
planned publicity addressed directly to 
individuals. Above all, though, complete 
whatever campaign is begun. Unfinished 
work leaves an undesirable impression of 
the school. Just before school opens, send 
a letter to the parents, explaining in a 
humanized way the school’s accreditment, 
meaning of credits, courses offered, college 


entrance requirements, and school activi- 
ties. Actively concerned with school 
details, the parents will give these bits of 
information serious consideration at this 
time. Capitalize on the interest centered 
on the report card by enclosing with it a 
card or short letter containing an informa- 
tional or inspirational message. 


Congenial monthly letters discussing 


professional attitudes, modern trends, and 


numerous other topics, will keep parents 
thinking about schools. Make the letters 
brief, pungent, catchy. 

Especially suited to small schools is the 
downtown bulletin board trimmed in the 
school colors and placed in the post office 
or some other much-frequented building. 
Change the poster, cartoon, or picture each 
week. Display briefly told facts about the 
school, inspirational sayings, clippings, and 
advertisements of school happenings. 
Various school departments may take 
turns in displaying material. They should 
post suggestions helpful to the home life of 
the child, or an occasional invitation to see, 
for example, the science class making fire 
extinguishers. 

Exhibits advertise the schools in mega- 
phone style—if they are but given a little 
thought. Exhibits solely of paper work 
are entirely misleading. Schools are con- 
cerned with human material—not with 
paper. Schools are concerned only -with 
the development of boys and girls into 
efficient, happy citizens. Let the exhibits 
show this development in process. At 
fairs, include programs by champion or 
selected school glee clubs, orchestra, and 
leading speakers in declamatory contests; 
pupil demonstrations in physics, chemistry, 
home economics, manual training, and 
physical education; and concerts by the 
rural school chorus. This would more 
truly represent the work of the school. 

Window displays in downtown stores 
are an inexpensive yet immensely valuable 
type of publicity. Show the contrast 
between school furniture, or books, or 
procedures fifty years ago and now. Tell 
the history of the community in pictures 
and relics. The sewing class may stage 
astyle show. 

Develop co-operation between rural and 
town districts. Increase rural interest in 
education by inviting rural-school pupils 
to attend and participate in recitations in 
the town schools some day. Ask the rural 
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From Dangers in the Desert, a story in Book Four of the 


CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 
by Pennell and Cusack 


A fresh, attractive series acclaimed by nationwide state and city 
adoptions. A series made still more valuable through the addition 
of new pre-primer material, new workbooks and tests for every grade. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 








eighth grade pupils to take part in the city 
commencement. Scholastic and athletic 
contests among pupils in the upper three 
elementary grades in town and country, 
may feature a “Rally Day.” Send well- 
illustrated circulars about ‘the town school 
to rural patrons. 

There are numerous other avenues of 
publicity—co-operative advertising by the 
school and local firms or civic clubs, special 
stunts, billboards, window cards, parades, 
activities such as athletics, dramatics, 
clubs, community service, and banquets; 
addresses to chambers of commerce and 
civic clubs by teachers and pupils; pro- 
grams broadcast over radio; and slides 
shown at theaters. Many of these media 
are successfully used in schools today. 


Appeal with these bits of information to 
the instinctive tendencies of devotion, 
loyalty, love, rivalry, co-operation, grega- 
riousness, imitation, curiosity, or pride of 
the school patrons, and they will respond 
with a growing concern for the school 
and its problems. Out of this more 


adequate interpretation of the schools 
effected by a nation-wide and enthusiastic 


co-operation of professional-minded 
teachers, must come a basic and popularly- 
understood soundness for the further 
educational advancement which surely lies 
just ahead. 


A LIKE FOR GOOD LITERATURE 


Just as children who prefer pickles and 
doughnuts can be trained to like vege- 
tables, so children who delight in comic 
strips may be trained to enjoy fine litera- 
ture, says Dr. Florence E. Bamberger of 
Johns Hopkins University, in an article 
“Child Controlled Schools,” that is one of 
twelve discussions in Children’s Library 
Yearbook No. 3, just published by the 
American Library Association. 

Following an experiment in a school 
cafeteria to determine the natural tastes of 
children, the teachers immediately under- 
took an educative process until habits of 
eating correctly balanced luncheons were 
established. No one who read of this 
campaign shouted that children were 
wrongfully coerced, Dr. Bamberger points 
out. 
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Rural School Publicity 


By HoracE McMurtry, 


Western Kentucky Teachers College, 
Bowling Green 


There are two types of publications that 
could profitably be issued by the rural 
school, a weekly newspaper and a monthly 
magazine. Besides these the county paper 
should be used as a means of publicity. 
Many rural schools are doing work of this 
type and find it to be helpful in the follow- 
ing ways: It furnishes a motive and gives 
the children an opportunity to do something 
original; it causes co-operation in reaching 
a definite goal; it improves the work in 
English; it enables the children to see a 
completed product; and it is one of the best 
means of letting the home and community 
know what the school is doing. 


In issuing these publications the school 
would need some means for making a 
considerable number of copies at small 
cost. A hectograph can be made at a very 
small expense by the teacher and pupils for 
this purpose. Below are given directions 
for making a hectograph: Put two ounces 
of clear gelatine in the inner part of a double 
boiler, cover with water, and let stand over 
night. Next morning set the vessel con- 
taining the gelatine in another vessel 
containing water, and put on the fire. 
When the gelatine has dissolved, add slowly 
twelve ounces of glycerine and cook for 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the last of 
the glycerine has been dropped into the 
gelatine. Pour the mixture into a shallow 
cake pan which measures nine by twelve 
inches. Prick any bubbles that might be 
present, remove any foam by passing the 
edge of a sheet of writing paper over the 
surface, and set on a level place to cool 
and harden. 


It is best to use a stud pen and hecto- 
graph ink for making the original copies. 
These may be bought at any book store. 
After the copy has been plainly written on 
unglazed paper, it should be pressed firmly 
down on the hectograph and left. to dry 
from five to eight minutes. The writing 
or drawing will be transferred to the 
hectograph from this fifty or sixty copies 
may be made, by pressing clean sheets of 
cardboard or paper firmly on the hecto- 
graph from which the original has been 
removed. 


The weekly newspaper: In publishing 
a weekly newspaper the first thing to do is 
to select an editorial staff, made up of an 
editor, assistant editors, and a business 
manager. The teacher should see that 
qualified pupils fill these positions. It is 
the duty of the editorial staff to collect the 
news for the paper, to see that it is properly 
written, to guard against the publishing of 
undesirable material, and to see that the 
paper is out on time. The business 
manager should get advertising and see 
that the subscription list is as large as 
possible. 


The content should be selected with 
great care, publishing only valuable ma- 
terial. Space should be given to current 
happenings about the school, such as: 
Entertainments of different types, improve- 
ments made about the school, athletic and 
other contests held, attendance records, 
important trips made by classes or the 
school, special achievements by students, 
and stories written on worthwhile topics. 
Space should be given for current events of 
the community. There should be a column 
in which the community could advertise 
any products it might wish to sell. There 
is a tendency to fill the school paper with 
stale jokes. This should not be permitted. 

The size of the paper should be deter- 
mined by the amount of time the staff has 
to put on it, and the amount of valuable 
material to be published. Four sheets, 
nine by eleven inches, makes a very 
desirable size paper. The front page 
should contain the name of the paper, the 
date and the name of theschool; along with 
this an attractive drawing might lend 
value to the paper. The subscription 
price should not be over two cents a copy. 

The monthly magazine: In the publi- 
cation of a monthly magazine the school 
would follow the same general principles 
as outlined above for the newspaper. 
However, there are some distinct differ- 
ences to be noted in the two publications. 
The magazine should be much larger, and 
in most cases should contain additional 
types of subject matter. Long stories 


taken from books or magazines may be 
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Kentucky [Reading 
' Circle [Books 


1931-32 


“Newer Ways with Children’—By M. 
V. O'Shea. Price $2.85. 


‘““A Game Program in Physical Educa- 
tion”—By Jessie Rand Tanner. Price $1.25. 


“Children at the Cross-Roads”—By Agnes 
E. Benedict. Price $1.25. 

“Pupil Citizenship’—By Diemer-Mullen. 
Price $1.80. 

“The Marks of an Educated Man’—By 
Wiggam. Price $1.90. 

All of the above books may be obtained 
by sending order direct to the Kentucky 
Education Association, 1317-1318 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville, Ky. All orders should 
be accompanied by check, draft, postal money 
order, or school warrant. Superintendents, 
principals and those in charge of extension 
courses are requested to consider these books 
and recommend them ffor professional 
reading. 


“ccc 


rewritten in the child’s own words and 
published. More poetry may be used. 
Also a greater opportunity is given for 
including cartoons and pictures. Below 
are the contents from a rural school 
magazine planned by a group of teachers 
in rural education during a summer school: 
“Editorial, Current Events, Health Arti- 
cles, Lost and Found, Stories, Advertise- 
ments, Sport Section, Society News, and 
Poetry.” 

In order to get the greatest benefit from 
publishing a monthly magazine two or 
more schools should enter into the project 
and exchange copies. This will aid ma- 
terially in increasing the pupils’ interest 
and causing them to put forth every effort 
to publish a better magazine. 

The county paper is another means of 
publicity that rural schools should use. The 
editor is glad to co-operate with schools in 
publishing such material as attendance 
reports, announcements of special pro- 
grams, honor rolls, and good stories 
written by the pupils. This will advertise 











the school and at the same time create a 
desire on the part of the pupils to write 
something worth while. 


STUDY OF CALENDAR REFORM 


The University Association for the 
Study of Calendar Reform has a member- 
ship in more than 75 universities and col- 
leges, practically all the leading schools of 
America being represented. As should be 
the case, all opinions on the matter of 
calendar reform are included. This sum- 
mer, questionnaires have been conducted 
among certain groups to see whether 
opinion on the whole favored revision, and 
also to obtain opinions and comments on 
the relative merits of the more favored 
12-month revisions and the 13-month plan. 
The results are summarized in the following 
table: 


Trans- 
Astron- Educa- porta- 
omy Banks tion tion 

Replying...... 134 586 400 197 
Favoring 

revision ....67% 47% 90% 61% 
Opposing 

revision ....28% 48% 8% 36% 
Favoring 

13 months...25% 19% 31% 17% 
Favoring 


12 months...62% 55% 61% 63% 


It will be seen that bankers are the most 
conservative, and educators the least so of 
the groups canvassed, but on the whole a 
good majority favors some revision of the 
calendar. It is also apparent that the 
12 months must be retained if a plan for 
revision is to win favor at this time. The 
ablest minds are, however, not agreed. 
One can advocate no alteration of the 
calendar, a 12-month revision, or the 
13-month plan, and still be in agreement 
with famous men. This shows that the 
study of fundamental facts, and in this 
investigation colleges, universities, and 
research institutions can appropriately take 
aleading part. From the many interesting 
comments and letters received in connec- 
tion with the recent investigations, a list of 
suggestions for study is being prepared, and 
this list will be mailed to members of the 
association. 


Our report giving the results of this 
canvass has been filed with the League of 
Nations Committee considering calendar re- 
form at Geneva this month.—C. C. Wylie. 
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Falling in Love With the Job 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


Last month, in this magazine, I took the 
liberty of pushing into your notice the 
curious experience of my friends and me of 

entering public service as teachers in 1886 
and of despising the occupation. 

Nobody who accepts public pay and 
takes the nation’s children and who doesn’t 
give to both the persons and the calling the 
heartiest sort of loyalty is respectable. I 
was entitled to all the contempt I thought 
the world at large bestowed on teachers. 
The cowardly thing, as I see it, was my 
failure to make known calmly, circum- 
stantially, persuasively, modestly, on every 
suitable circumstance how interesting, 
valuable, and important a profession teach- 
ing is. 

That is one of the ways doctors, lawyers, 
business men, and other high class practi- 
tioners brought and keep their profession 
on a high plane of respectability. 


Last month, I quoted from the past 
some evidences that medicine, law, and 
business were, for hundreds of years, low in 
common regard, inferior to ruling, high- 
born loafing, fighting, and boot-licking. 

What means were used to change the 
public view of those callings? The change 
is so interesting, the matter is so vital, not 
only to you but tothecountry at large, that 
you would do well to keep teaching the 
main essentials of respectability in any 
decent occupation until they become in 
your children’s minds unforgettable. 


Here is the line such lessons could take. 


What would you say, children, has been 
the aim of leaders among the lawyers—the 
best men among them—to do to the 
practice of law? Don’t raise your hands 
until you think. I said, ‘‘the dest men 
among the lawyers.’”’ I asked what do you 
think they would wish to do for the 
practice of law. 

If you are patient with your youngsters, 
including the smarties, you'll get the truth 
that to improve it, to advance i it, to perfect 
it, to make it more respectable, has been 
the aim of leaders in law, in medicine, in 
business, in engineering, in architecture, in 
teaching. 


For whose benefit? Each for his own? 


Right here is where you coax into the ring 
an idea our critics say hasn’ t been given 
a fair chance to perform in our school 
circus during the past twenty-five years 
namely: Public service. 


Is there any doubt about this? 
find out in this way: 


Ask your youngsters: ‘What would 
you like to be when you grow up?” 


You can 


“A business man.” 

“Why?” 

““So’s to have money.” 

“‘A lawyer.” 

“Why?” 

Same reason. 

“A doctor.”’ 

“A movie actress.” 

“A broker.” 

I don’t remember any boy pupil of mine 
who proposed to be a teacher. Several 
girls in every inquiry said they wanted to 
become teachers. Most of them were lured 
by the idea of short hours and long vaca- 
tions. 

To come back to the professions as dis- 
cussed with children, press that question: 
‘For whose benefit do the leading doctors 
wish to improve medicine?”’ You will get 
at the vital essence of the respectability of 
the whole cluster of fruitful occupations, 
ministry, architecture, teaching, and all. 
This is no burst of optimism. The calm 
and solid studies of vocations do set down, 
as the first ingredient of any work ranking 
as a profession, service. Smart Alecks 
ridicule it. Yet, occupations ranking 
highest have been advanced to their present 
state along with and pushed upward by an 
urge to rise from a selfish aim to a wider 
service. 

What inspires you to wish to be a 
lawyer? Desire to promote justice? That 


is a public good. It makes law respectable. 
But public good makes everything respect- 
able. There isa healthy need right now for 
you to teach that cultivating the soil, or 
making any useful thing well, habitually 
thinking of the advantage of others, is a 
large part of a vocation and ennobles it. 
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SCHOOLS TRAINING YOUTH TO SELFISHNESS 
Many recent books show that schools 
have gone so far in generosity to children 
that the little dears have no conception that 
the schools are not principally for their 
enjoyment. But you don’t read very far 
into the history of education before you 
find that the reason so much of education 
was taken over from the responsibilities of 
parents and made a tax on all the people, 
multitudes of whom have no children in 
school at all, was because the founders of 
the republic selected education as a means 
of preserving and perfecting the common 
benefit. They distinctly said we must 
train youth to its duty of promoting the 
general welfare. All those beautiful build- 
ings, athletic equipment, games, dramatic 
stages, swimming pools, may easily per- 
suade children that school is for their own 
pleasure and profit. The parents’ associa- 
tions representing only a part of the popula- 
tion easily fall into the fallacy that the 
schools are for the children. But the 
American plan of education as obtained 
from legislatures by the original promotors 
did not urge schools for children’s advant- 
age, that was a by-product—but for pre- 
serving and improving democracy. For 
this the schools depend not on parents for 
funds but on everybody. Factory girls, 
farm hands, the great army of under- 
privileged laborers, who don’t know the 
names of your pupils, are paying for their 
education .and are entitled to a return. 
This is so fundamental that it needs more 
attention than handwriting or drill in 
arithmetic. Your school needs the sort 
of work that Charles Prior’s public schools 
of Fairhaven, Massachusetts, are doing. 
General welfare, there, is a part of the 
course of study in every grade. It is 
taught by teachers, discussed by pupils, 
and put into co-operative action. The 
spirit of general good, all the authorities 
say, is essential to democracy and to the 
professions whether of law, education, or 
any. Teach that to your youngsters. 


The writers on professions give as 
another essential: A high standard of 
character in the practitioner. It is worth 
while to discuss with your children the 
codes of conduct which the bar associations, 
the medical societies, the teachers’ organi- 
zations draw up to enable their members 
to have a pattern for behavior. A lawyer, 
a doctor, can not advertise, nor praise him- 
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self. That would be selfish. The profes- 
sions are for general welfare not for 
individual gain. You may know of lawyers 
who do not put public good above their 
own benefit. You may know of teachers 
similarly disposed. But the fact that the 
legal and medical professions have reached 
the place of condemning selfish practices 
and sometimes of casting out of the profes- 
sion the one guilty of them is important and 
should be emphasized for young Americans 
in school. The physician entering the 
profession pledges himself to consider the 
needs of others as superior to hisown. He 
promises to answer calls on stormy nights, 
to abstain from gossip about his patients 
or fellow doctors. Most of the general 
welfare laws on health originated in physi- 
cians’ societies, although every doctor 
knows the healthier a community is the 
harder for him to make a living. 


By the same sort of effort that has 
brought other professions into high respect, 
American teachers have wonderfully ad- 
vanced ours. In talking with children 
about life-work, always an interesting and 
profitable thing, this profession of teaching 
ought to be given enthusiastic attention. 
Bring out the features that make it a high 
grade profession. Be courageous enough 
to get frank statements as to what the 
present status of teachers is. ‘‘Ask your 
mother,’ “ask your father,’”’ have been 
standard devices in extending school into 
the community. Use them for this big 
theme and make up your mind to laugh 
with the rest of the clan when some saucy 
answers come back. 


Next month, if you are patient enough 
to give me attention, I should like to present 
a comparison between business and teach- 
ing, and the things in that line boys and 
girls ought to be taught. 


“What you are to be, you are now be- 
coming.’’—Cameron Beck. 
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Standards of Certification in Kentucky 


Standards in Other States 


By WARREN PEYTON, 
Director of Certification, Department of Education, Frankfort 


Frequently the question is asked, can 
Kentucky raise her educational status 
among the states without change in her 
certification laws? This can not and 
should not be answered categorically. In 
order to arrive at a definite conclusion, 
comparison should be made with methods 
in use in other states and a study made of 
the best thinking on this problem and 
principles involved in licensing teachers. 

When certificating practices of the 
different states are considered, such wide 
variations are found that it is difficult to 
make a general summary and decide just 
what is a good system of certification. 
Most of the state systems have some com- 
mendable features, while all appear to have 
some defects. 

Although there are wide variations in the 
different state requirements, yet educa- 
tional thought has crystallized around 
certain definite principles that are desirable 
for admission to the teaching profession. 
Some of the principles upon which there 
is general agreement are: That certifica- 
tion is a function of state school administra- 
tion for controlling standards in education; 
that this should have uniformity in plan 
and method of administration; that the 
state teacher-training program and the 
function of certification should be co- 
ordinated; that teachers should be trained 
scholastically and professionally for specific 
fields of work; that other qualities than 
minimum training should be used in 
selecting teachers; that certification should 
be impersonal, without regard to political, 
religious, or any other diverting influences; 
that certificates should be issued on creden- 
tials and the examination abolished; and 
that standards should be placed as high 
as the available supply and demand will 
permit. 

As a basis for comparison, a question- 
naire was sent to all the states in April 
1931. The results are summarized in the 
tables given herewith. These tables were 
compiled carefully and sent back to each 
state for final checking and approval before 


being used. TableI deals with authorities 
issuing certificates and the methods used. 
It will be noticed that in each of the states 
some certificates are issued by state 
educational authority. Nine states permit 
teacher-training institutions to grant cer- 
tificates; eight allow county authorities to 
issue; five have cities that issue certificates; 
while two permit local boards to exercise 
this authority. Except in a few minor 
details, twenty-two states issue certificates 
upon credentials only, while in a majority 
of the others the examination is the basis 
of a very small percentage of certificates 
issued. 


Tables II and III indicate the minimum 
basis of issuance for the lowest grade 
elementary and the lowest grade high school 
certificates in each of the states. At 
present, the minimum scholastic training 
for entering the teaching profession in 
Kentucky is twelve units of high school. 
This minimum refers to the local elemen- 
tary certificate issued upon examination 
with a prerequisite of twelve high school 
units for entering the examination. The 
certificate obtained is valid for teaching 
in the elementary schools of the county 
for which it is issued. Kentucky’s rank 
among the states with references to 
minimum for elementary certificates may 
be seen by referring to Table II. The 
minimum legal requirement in Kentucky 
for securing a certificate for teaching in 
high school is sixty-four hours of standard 
college credit. By referring to Table III, 
comparison of Kentucky with other states 
in the matter of high school certificates may 
be made. Attention is called to articles 
in the September and October numbers of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JouRNAL for 
further study of the question of certification 
in Kentucky. Should movement be made 
to strengthen Kentucky’s certification laws? 
Can the most efficient system of public 
schools possible under existing circum- 
stances be maintained unless certificating 
requirements are raised? 
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TABLE I.—PUBLIC SCHOOL CERTIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY 1, 1931. 


AUTHORITIES ISSUING CERTIFICATE 


METHODs OF IssUING 








STATES 





State 
Author- 
ity 


City 
Author- 
ities 


Local 
Boards 





Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


er ey 


Co) eee 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island............ 
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Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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IssUED ON BASIS OF 
reds. 
Creds — Exam.| Min, 
only |Exam,| only | Age 
ee a: peers me |) 
Ce Gee (eee 18 
Fi ne “any, Pelee § 
i rateiote Be Vicsacst 4S 
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or Ge Deere fie |: 
ESS Wee beers est 19 
bree scs B® Ase AY 
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#Except Exam. on U. S. Constitution. 


§Age not stated in Code. 


*County authorities issue certain certificates 


under specific direction of state authority. 
aExcept for lowest grade Ele. Cert. 


6On credits only except counties by examination 


only. 


cState authorities issue only for state-aided union 


schools. 


dLincoln and Omaha. 


eNew York, Buffalo (however 
requirements must be met). 


fExempted villages. 
gCredentials except to establish qualification on 


minimum state 


advanced professional requirement. 


hTemporary Cert. only by cities. 


?Kansas, Missouri and Massachusetts duplicated. 
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TABLE II.—MINIMUM SCHOLASTIC BASIS FOR SECURING LOWEST GRADE 
ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE IN EACH STATE. 

















COLLEGE TRAINING HicuH ScHoot TRAINING 
4 yrs. 3 yrs. 2 yrs. 1 yr. 4 yrs. 3 yrs. Lye. None 
Calif.? Ariz. Colo. Del. Ala. Ky. Okla. Ark, 
Md. Conn, Ill. Calif. W. Va. Fla. 
Ro, Idaho Mich Iowa Ga. 
Ind. Minn Me. Kan, 
a. Mont Mo. Miss. 
N. J; N;:€ Neb. N. M. 
ING Ys Ohio Nev. N. D. 
Pa. Ore. N.H S. D. 
Utah Sc. Tenn. 
Vt Va. Tex 
Wash. Wis. 
Wyo 
1 3 11 12 8 2 1 10 





























1County examinations are given for elementary certificate for high school graduates. 
NotE—Massachusetts not included because data were not available from local authorities. 





TABLE III.—MINIMUM SCHOLASTIC BASIS FOR SECURING LOWEST GRADE 


HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE IN EACH STATE. 












































COLLEGE TRAINING HicH ScHOOoL TRAINING 
5 yrs. 4 yrs. 3 yrs. 2 yrs. 4 yrs. beat re 
Calif. Ariz. Mo. Ala. Fla. Iowa? Ark. 
Colo. Mont Okla. Ill. Neb. Ga. 
Conn. Nev. so OF Ky. Ss; Dt Miss. 
Del. N. H. Me. Tenn. 
Idaho N. J. N. M. 
Ind. No N. Ohio 
Kan. NaC Texas 
La. N.D Utah 
Md. Pa: Vt. 
Mass. R.I Wis. 
Mich. Va. Wyo 
Minn. Wash Ore. 
W. Va 
1 25 5 12 S. 4 
1Requires four years high school and 18 weeks college training. 
? Requires four years high school and 12 weeks college training. 
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PROBLEMS IN SHOP MANAGEMENT 


By H. W. SCHELL, 


Instructor of Cabinet Making, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


There are several phases to the problems 
of shop management. This article deals 
with that phase of shop management that 
has to do with the problem of student 
development. 


A great many problems in conduct can 
be overcome the first five minutes a pupil 
is in shop. The pupil’s first impression is 
very lasting even though he makes his own 
deductions immediately or later on. A 
pupil probably listens more intently during 
the first five minutes in shop than at any 
other time. That is the best time of any 
to convey the instruction a teacher would 
like to have observed in daily routine. 
Such routine matters as—punctuality, 
entrance and exit from shop, addressing 
each other by proper names, avoiding the 
use of slang, being within arm’s reach of 
each other before talking to each other to 
avoid yelling, distracting a neighbor from 
his work, being a double offense, regulations 
concerning dismissal, and other items—all 
of these points can be brought before the 
individual in the way of a common under- 
standing and process of good thinking. 


Seeing the apprentice through the 
achievements of the journeyman, whatever 
may follow in the problem of student 
development for success, can be brought 
under the four following headings; first, 
the pupil’s ability to visualize or get a 
mental picture of what is wanted; second, 
his foresight in the selection and cutting of 
material; third, his understanding of high 
standards of workmanship; and last, his 
ability to produce. These four charac- 
teristics may vary in some degree among 
journeymen but they are nevertheless basic 
in gaining and maintaining employment. 
From the standpoint of a working knowl- 
edge of the trade itself one can deduct the 
accomplishments of the apprentice from 
requirements of the journeyman and note 
the pupil’s shortcomings. 


There is probably some reason for every 
thought they think or any point of view you 
may discover. Their thoughts and achieve- 
ments through the provisions of their past 
home and school life have brought them to 


where they are today. I have reason to 
believe that their thoughts and achieve- 
ments of today will take them where they 
will be tomorrow. 


In view of any system of grouping, a 
teacher must realize that the ability to 
produce is so variable among pupils that 
this feature of shop management will always 
remain problematic. The routing of jobs 
in such a way as to reach and remain within 
these variable capacities and still be build- 
ing articles that are on a par with recognized 
standards of workmanship and achieve- 
ment, remains a problem. 

With the trade as our outlet we need to 
instill extremely definite, correct ideas, 
principles, and practices that reach far 
beyond the four walls of a school shop into 
the trade itself. A pupil should learn what 
production is and what it is not. Regard- 
less of circumstances, production should not 
be confused with unscrupulous practices 
to gain speed. 

I have indicated what the problem is and 
probably left unsaid what you would have 
liked to hear in the way of a solution. After 
all it is the point of view of the pupil that 
matters. The way to get that is to check 
on his ambitions and pride in the things he 
likes to do, and on his dislikes for those 
things he can not do. The pupil’s willing- 
ness to lend himself and play our game is 
often much better than the goal itself. 


A KING’S CODE 


This code is hung in the bedroom of King 
George of England: 

“Teach me to be obedient to the rule of 
the game. 

“Teach me to distinguish between senti- 
ment and sentimentality, admiring the one 
and despising the other. 

“Teach me neither to proffer nor to 
receive cheap praise. 

“If I am called upon to suffer, let me be 
like a well-bred beast that goes away to 
suffer in silence. 

‘Teach me to win, if I may; if I may not, 
teach me to be a good loser. 

“Teach me neither to cry for the moon 
nor to cry over spilt milk.”’ 


Approximately 28,104,000 students— 


nearly one-fourth of the nation’s population 
—are in grades one to twelve. 
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THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 
By CLARE MAE SELLS, 
Sue Bennett College, London, Ky. 


In these days of large consolidated 
schools, it is well to remind ourselves 
occasionally that in many places through- 
out the United States where the country 
is rugged or the population scarce, a little 
one-teacher schoolhouse still sits by the 
roadside, and invites our consideration. 

Ignored or scorned by her more pre- 
possessing and influential sisters, she still 
fulfills her function in life as best she may. 
Undoubtedly she is heavily handicapped by 
others’ opinion of her, for it means that she 
is compelled to use plans and methods made 
for her larger sisters which often fit her 
needs about as well as a larger girl’s out- 
grown dress will suit a younger sister of 
different complexion and form. It means, 
too, that these plans and methods in most 
instances will be carried out by the teachers 
who were too inexperienced or too ineffi- 
cient to obtain positions in the larger 
schools. 

But, however neglected she may be, she 
has possibilities which can be found 
nowhereelse. A one-teacher school is more 
homelike than any other school can be. 
Boys and girls, young and old—pupils and 
teacher can work and play together as one 
family, each one interested in the welfare 
of the others. What possibilities inhere in 
such a situation for character-development 
in the older children through the cultivation 
of a sense of responsibility toward the 
younger ones! 

Moreover, although a consolidated school 
may become a community center which can 
employ high class talent for its programs, 
it can never have the close, intimate, 
neighborhood touch with its patrons which 
can be had for the asking by the little 
country school. 

“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
a ragged beggar sunning,’ but one day, it 
may be, some teacher with a vision in her 
eyes and wisdom in her heart, will go and 
clothe it in new garments, and then will the 
little one-teacher school come into its own. 


The advantage of leisure is mainly that 
we have the power of choosing our own work; 
not certainly that it confers any privilege 
of idleness.— Sir John Lubbock. 
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Approaching the Problems of 
Improving Learning Con- 
ditions in Elementary 
Schools 


Part I 


James W. CAMMACK, JrR., © 


Department of Education, Frankfort 


The elementary and high school super- 
visors of the State Department of Educa- 
tion for the past two years have devoted 
considerable time and energy to the prob- 
lems of unification of the school program 
in Kentucky. One of the chief concerns 
of this group has been to bring about a 
state of affairs under which equitable 
consideration and support may be given 
to the lower levels of the school program. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
lower grades of the school are to be 
improved to the detriment of the upper 
grades. It is true that more money is 
being spent for high schools by some school 
units than is being spent for elementary 
schools, and yet the high schools of some of 
these units are not considered as adequately 
meeting the needs of children of high school 
age. The rules of accrediting bodies 
throughout the country have had a great 
deal to do with the development of second- 
ary schools, but in some cases the attain- 
ment of a Class “‘A’’ ranking has been 
considered as an end and not as a means of 
improving learning conditions in high 
schools. 


A chief interest of the State Department 
of Education in recent years has been to 
hold the high schools of Kentucky at their 
present level of attainment and, wherever 
possible, to improve them and to improve 
learning conditions in the elementary 
schools, because it is felt the school program 
of the State can be no stronger than its 
foundation; namely, the elementary school. 
The Department has advocated a program, 
the purpose of which has been to improve 
the learning conditions of the elementary 
schools without detracting from the educa- 
tional offering of the high schools. Some 
of the things which the Department has 


sponsored to bring about this condition are: 

1. The single salary schedule has been 
adopted and it is now in operation in all 
county school districts and in many city 
and graded school districts. This means 
that for equal training, experience, and 
work teachers should receive the same 
remuneration. 

2. Library lists have been prepared for 
elementary schools. The same is true of 
materials and equipment for elementary 
schools. 

3. Tentative standards for elementary 
schools have been prepared. 

4. A teachers’ manual based on pupil 
activities has been prepared for elementary 
teachers. Incidentally, this is one of the 
best elementary teachers’ manuals which 
has come to my attention. 

5. The high school supervisors will not 
recommend high schools for approval 
where it is apparent that the high schools 
are being maintained at the expense of the 
elementary schools. 


These items have been listed, not with 
any attempt to give you a complete picture 
of the situation, but merely to show you 
that some very definite things are being 
done toward improving learning conditions 
in elementary schools in Kentucky. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS IN 
THE UNIFICATION PROGRAM 


What has been said thus far has con- 
cerned the general program of unification 
which is being sponsored by the State 
Department of Education and has had to 
do with State Supervision of the common 
school program. We turn now to the 
teachers’ part in furthering the unification 
program. The problem which I wish to 
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discuss briefly with you is this: How can 
teachers, busy as they may be, attempt to 
approach some of the problems which 
concern learning conditions in the schools? 
Of course, the chief reason for approaching 
such problems would be to seek plans for 
solving them. 

Teachers are not expected to work 
toward the furtherance of this program of 
unification directly under the supervision 
of the State Department of Education. 
The intermediate agency is the supervisory 
staff of the local school unit. Unless those 
who are responsible for the supervision of 
schools in the various school units believe 
in the program which is being sponsored 
by the State Department of Education and 
attempt to further it through their programs 
of supervision, teachers will find it a difficult 
task to develop the program on their own 
volition. 

One of the first responsibilities of any 
elementary teacher who seeks to improve 
learning conditions in the school is that he 
or she become aware of the fact that prob- 
lems concerning learning conditions are 
present. 

As I look back upon my first teaching 
experience, I am convinced that I was not 


* at all concerned with problems which arose 


concerning the improvement of learning 
conditions, because I looked upon my job 
as merely taking up a textbook in each 
class and teaching the lesson as I found it 
in the book. As was the case of a good 
many beginning teachers, the only problem 
which I faced, and that not to a great 
extent, was that of discipline. 


Unless teachers are aware of the fact that 
each and every child presents a different 
problem and that the harder you work the 
more problems present themselves, then I 
doubt seriously whether or not what I have 
to say will be of much concern to you. 
The first consideration in improving 
learning conditions is that teachers become 
aware of the fact that problems exist. If 
we have sought and found problems, then 
we may concern ourselves with attempting 
to find their solutions. Some will be easily 
solved; others may never be solved. The 
problems of some children will be relatively 
simple, while those of others will be of ma- 
jor consideration at all times. Incidentally, 
the problems of the exceedingly bright and 
the exceedingly dull pupils are problems 
which are a constant challenge to teachers. 


ACQUISITION OF AN INQUIRING 
ATTITUDE 


I should say that a fundamental con- 
sideration in any teaching situation is that 
teachers acquire an inquiring attitude 
toward their work. This has been said 
in the foregoing paragraph, when it was 
pointed out that teachers should attempt to 
seek problems. When teachers do this, 
they are inquiring into the nature of their 
work, but this is not all of the picture. It 
is essential that teachers inquire into the 
problems of their immediate job. But, 
when they have done this, they have gone 
only a part of the way. They must inquire 
into the manner in which other schools and 
other teachers are attacking the problems 
which are similar to those which they face. 
Teachers must be willing to learn and must 
have a desire to learn, otherwise they will 
do that which too often is done by teachers; 
namely, consider the textbook as an end 
and as the last word on the subject being 
taught. 

Investigations in the past have shown 
that from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
time spent in certain elementary schools 
was devoted to actual repetition of work 
found in a given textbook; the teacher, of 
course, occupying the center position, the 
needs of the individual pupil doubtless 
being ignored. 

The elementary course of study prepared 
in the State Department of Education is 
based upon an activity program, and such 
a program demands that each and every 
child in the school take part in the work 
of the school. Incidentally, that which 
one child does in an activity program 
might be different from that which another 
does, the needs and ability of each child 
being important considerations for the 
teacher. 

You raise the question: How can the 
teacher who teaches in a one-room school 
in an isolated community keep up with 
what is being done in other school units 
and by other school teachers, thereby 
carrying out the second half of the picture 
of an inquiring attitude? 


I admit that the situation is difficult in 
some instances; however, practically every 
one of you have attended college and have 
come in contact with the facilities of the 
library of the institution which you at- 
tended. You are aware of the fact that a 
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number of books have been written con- 
cerning the various phases of teaching in 
the elementary school. You also know 
that there are a number of worthwhile pro- 
fessional periodicals which deal with 
elementary school problems. You have 
read a good many of these. You have 
found them helpful in your work in 
college; however, you probably do not own 
any of the books referred to, nor do you 
subscribe for the professional journals 
which you have seen. Many of you say 
that you cannot afford to buy the books 
and subscribe for the journals. Butsucha 
condition does not relieve you as teachers 
of the responsibility of keeping up with the 
printed materials of your field. 

If you do not own the books and cannot 
subscribe for the journals, then my sug- 
gestion is that you as teachers request of 
your supervisor or county superintendent 
that such materials be made available to 
you through the establishment of a profes- 
sional library in the office of the county 
superintendent or the office of principal of 
the graded school or city. If your requests 
are not considered, then demand the 
professional library, because you.as teachers 
should and must have access to materials 
concerning the problems of your field in 
order that you may keep up with it. The 
county school unit which does not have a 
professional library for its teachers as well 
as a circulating library for the pupils is 
not fulfilling its responsibility to the 
cause of education. I should say that 


some ten or twenty professional journals 
should be found in every professional 
library in a county superintendent’s office, 
in addition to the professional books which 
should be found there. 


(To be concluded in the December Journal.) 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


By R. E. JAGGERs, 
State Department of Education 


The Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was organized in the interest of 
the children of Kentucky. Its membership 
includes some 22,000 men and women, most 
of whom are not engaged in teaching. 


It is now recognized that the school is 
not the educational institution of the 
community but one of the many institutions 
thateducate. The Home, the Church, Boy 
Scouts, Y. M. C. A., and other organized 
bodies have as their aim the training of 
children. In addition to the influence 
brought to bear on the training of children 
by these organized bodies, there are many 
unorganized agencies that influence child 
development. It is now recognized that 
all forces for education, organized and 
unorganized, must be understood if the 
child is to receive the fullest measure of 
service. 


The teacher must take the child as she 
finds him at the age of six and do with him 
asshecan. Her success in leading the child 
in the right direction depends on her 
knowledge of what has happened to him 
during the first six years, his ability to 
learn, and the facilities she has at hand. 
The parent has had the child’s welfare in 
hand during the first six years and knows 
his peculiarities. It is a wise teacher who 
takes advantage of this and consults the 
parent. The Parent-Teacher movement 
was an outgrowth of a desire for a complete 
understanding of the child to the end that 
his fullest development might result. 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan of Danville, 
Kentucky, is president of the Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
through her vigorous leadership the pro- 
grams for the school year, 1931-1932, are 
formulated. Assisting the president is a 
group of outstanding men and women who 
take their work seriously. 


ORGANIZATION. The State Organization 
consists of a president, seven vice-presi- 
dents, general secretary and treasurer. The 
office of the general secretary is located 
in the State Department of Education at 
Frankfort. 
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There are eleven congressional district 
organizations, with officers selected by the 
delegates from local associations. 


In addition to the regularly elected 
State officers there are committees-at- 
large. Each committee is charged with a 
special type of service. Each of the 
following activities is sponsored by a com- 
mittee-at-large: 


Parent-Teacher Magazine Publication. | 


Child Welfare and Parent-Teacher Maga- 


zine Circulation. 
_ State and National Publication Distribu- 
tion. 

Founders’ Day. 

Endowment. 

Program Service. 

Educational Exhibits. 

Press and Publicity. 

Finance. 

The following departments have been 


established and each phase of the work is 
under a special director: 


Department of Extension: 
a. Membership. 
b. Parent-Education Courses. 


Department of Public Welfare: 
Juvenile Protection. 
Legislation. 

Library Extension. 
Recreation. 

Safety. 


gO op 


Department of Education: 
a. Kindergarten Extension. 
b. Music. 
c. Student Loans. 


Department of Home Service: 
a. Home Economics. 
b. Reading. 
c. Thrift. 


Department of Health: 
a. Mental Hygiene. 
b. Social Hygiene. 
c. Summer Round-up. 


PuBLicaTIons. Child Welfare and the 
Kentucky Parent-Teacher are publications 
sponsored by the Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Child Welfare is 


published by the National Congress and 
the Kentucky Parent-Teacher is published 
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by the Kentucky Congress. A campaign 
is on to get each of these magazines in the 
schools and homes of the State. Child 
Welfare is useful to teachers in that it 
approaches the child problem from the 
angle of the parent. The Kentucky Parent- 
Teacher deals directly with the activities 
of parent-teacher associations in Kentucky. 


FUNCTIONS OF PARENT-TEACHER As- 
SOCIATIONS. It is not the function of 
parent-teacher associations to do for the 
school those things that can be done by the 
officers and teachers. It is the business of 
the board of education to finance the 
program, determine the type of organiza- 
tion, and employ the personnel. It is the 
business of those employed by the board of 
education to organize and direct the pro- 
gram of activities in the school. It is not the 
function of parent-teacher associations to 
finance the program to determine the 
organization nor say whom to employ. It 
is not its function to take the lead in 
organizing the activities of the school. 
What, then, is left? 


The parent-teacher association is to 
assist school authorities in adjusting 
the life of the child in school to life 
out of school. The under-privileged 
child of the community is one of 
the major concerns, the recreation of 
children, whosesome entertainment, child 
adjustment, and teacher adjustment are 
other things that should concern parent- 
teacher organizations. It is the function 
of parent-teacher associations to support 
the school organizations to the end that an 
adequate program of activities may be 
provided and to do those things for the 
school which the board of education is 
unable to do. 


The Federal Government and 
School Control 


By W. B. JoNEs, Anchorage School 


About seventy-five years ago Lord 
Macaulay of England said, in substance, 
that the greatest peril to American democ- 
racy was that the incompetent would 
eventually scheme to appropriate the earn- 
ings of the competent, thrifty, and indus- 
trious. Every newspaper and periodical 
which is received today bears evidence of 
the foresight prompting this statement. 
Everywhere men are planning ways of 
compelling those who have to give to those 
who have not. Furthermore, from the 
standpoint of public school philosophy 
today, the thinking class of the American 
people is awakening to the fact that our 
public school system stands a wide-open 
opportunity to make this observation truly 
areality. 


What is bringing this about? Certainly 
the philosophy of American politics and 
American Government in its beginning was 
not intended to lead the thought of the 
nation in this direction. There can be 
little doubt that one of the chief causes of 
the present contention that the schools 
should be controlled by the national 
government was brought about directly or 
indirectly by financial difficulties. Locali- 
ties, counties, and even states have by near- 
sighted reasoning permitted themselves to 
drift hopelessly into debt. After the deed 
was committed and the burden became 
heavy with no prospect of its being lifted 
in the near future, school people began to 
realize the true plight of their situations. 
The result was a universal call upon the 
federal government for financial aid. 
Can we not say that incompetence, in a 
large measure, has been responsible, and 
that these same incompetent individuals 
are entertaining hopes and aspirations of 
shifting as much as possible of the burden 
onto the shoulders of the competent and 
thrifty? But by so doing, a fundamental 
principle of American government and 
ideals is being violated, and it is around 
this thought that we shall build our 
structure of reasoning throughout this 
discussion. 


A foundation for public education in the 
United States was laid long before any 
individual ever entertained a thought that 
the time would come when this would 
become the foremost democratic nation 
of the world. Regardless of how faulty 
the early schools appear to have been as we 
look back upon them, we must admit that 
they became the nucleus around which a 
flexible system of schools began to be built 
and are thriving today. . For example, the 
mother of our school laws was passed by the 
colony of Massachusetts as early as 1647. 
It provided that the teachers should be 
appointed and paid by the people and were 
to teach all children who came to them. 
Even before this, 1642, a resolution was 
passed in Massachusetts which became the 
constitutional basis for tax-supported 
schools in this country. Furthermore, two 
years before the present government was 
formed under the Constitution, the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 provided for 
educational support by setting aside each 
sixteenth section of land in a township. 
It will be observed that the Congress 
making this provision left the administra- 
tion and disposal of the lands so set aside 
wholly with the states. ‘This ordinance 
became the model for all territories and 
states which were later carved out of the 
Western Domain.”’ 


An interesting question arises here as to 
why the early states were interested in 
maintaining a system of free schools for all 
their children. Between 1776 and 1800 
all the original states, excépt Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, framed written state 
constitutions. Of the thirteen original 
states and Vermont (admitted in the year 
1791) seven of the fourteen had considered 
education of sufficient importance to 
warrant the incorporation of a section or 
article concerning it in their constitutions. 
The reason for giving education a promi- 
nent place in their political governments is 
not hard to understand if we consider it 
from a philosophical point of view. The 
whole doctrine is based upon the principle 
of self-preservation through defense of the 
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state against the menace of illiteracy and 
ignorance. A democratic state cannot be 
trusted to govern itself if its people are 
ignorant and superstitious. The state 
maintains the schools for the same general 
reason that the nation maintains an army 
and a navy—for defense of thestate. Pro- 
fessor H. C. Morrison in his lectures on 
public school finance says in substance, 
that if the effectiveness of public education 
is a national concern, then it is as essential 
that we have federal control as for us to 
have anarmyandanavy. If wecan inter- 
pret the state to mean the national 
government, then we might be justified in 
advocating national control, but there is a 
trite differentiation between the meanings 
of the two words. Let us analyze them 
further. 


The idea of the supremacy of the ‘‘State”’ 
is of European origin. The ‘“State’’ in 
Europe is interpreted to mean the nation. 
All subordinate units of the ‘‘State,”’ 
therefore, secure their powers from the 
national government. The “State,” or 
nation, is supreme. But the situation in 
the United States is vastly different. 
Before there was a nation in North America, 
the states were established as independent 
units and securely entrenched in demo- 
cratic beliefs and practices. When the 
Constitution was ratified, and the national 
government inaugurated, it was done by the 
states. All powers granted to the national 
government were definitely specified by 
the states themselves as well as those 
rights remaining with the states. Here we 
have a clear differentiation between the 
meaning of the word, state, in America 
and its meaning in Europe. In America 
the national government obtains all its 
powers from the states while in Europe the 
subordinate units derive all their powers 
from the national government. 

Reference to the Federal Constitutional 
will disclose that not one word is contained 
therein in which refers to the subject of 
education. Documents disclose that the 
subject was mentioned only one time 
during all the deliberations while the con- 
stitutional convention was in session and 
this was in regard to the advisability of 
establishing a national university. It may 


reasonably be inferred that the delegates 
tothis convention had no desire or intention 
of making education a national issue, but 
by their actions they disclosed that the 
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question should be left wholly with the 
states. 

During the past fifty or sixty years 
considerable agitation has been prevalent 
concerning the part the Federal Govern- 
ment should play in the financial support 
of education. Numbers of bills have been 
introduced in Congress and many have 
been enacted to provide this aid, and the 
only constitutional basis therefore was 
interpreted to be contained in the ‘‘public 
welfare’ clause of the Constitution. On 
the other hand, there is a constitutional 
provision, clearly designated, in this docu- 
ment for public education to be maintained 
and controlled by the states. The tenth 
amendment to the Constitution provides 
that “powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively or to the people.” It 
cannot be disputed that by this provision 
“the control of schools and education 
passed, as one of the unmentioned powers 
thus reserved, to the people of the different 
states to handle, or to neglect, in any 
manner which they saw fit.” 














The Problem of the Misfit Child 


By LILLIAN E. MILEs, 


Board of Education San Bernardino 


(Assisted by Suggestions and Criticism from 
Edith M. Leonard, director of Primary 
Education, State Teachers College, 
Santa Barbara, California.) 


To paraphrase some oft-quoted lines from 
Browning: The common problem—yours, 
mine, every teacher’s—is not to fancy what 
a perfect schoolroom would be like, pro- 
vided such a schoolroom could be, but first 
to find what there exists, and then work 
unceasingly to attain the highest possible 
standard. 


There is no problem more vexing than 
that of the misfit child, and, unfortunately, 
there is no problem more common. Every 
teacher has her misfits, be she in first grade 
or senior high. Through some strange 
potency of the fear of non-conformity, 
youthful discouragement, or parental dis- 
pleasure, we allow children to glide from 
grade to grade without having attained 
ability to cope with the problems of the 
succeeding grade. 


A task of readjustment awaits every 
teacher at the beginning of each school 
year. Naturally this readjustment should 
not be attempted until the teacher has 
carefully studied the children who “‘sit 
beneath her voice.’”’ If there are records of 
former tests—intelligence, achievement, or 
diagnostic—she should give them thought- 
ful study. These data should be scrutinized 
in the light of her own observations and 
discoveries. Yet having determined the 
general composition of her ‘‘raw material” 
the teacher can seldom say, “Johnny, you 
belong in third grade instead of fourth; 
take your books and go to the lower room. 
Mary, you belong in fifth grade; take thou 
ahigher seat.”” A general procedure of this 
kind would bring upon the teacher’s 
unlucky head such a storm of protest from 
parents and pupils that her work would 
become ineffectual. 


Instead, she will give remedial work to 
those who reveal the need for it; she will 
give only the minimum essentials of the 


course of study to the slow children who 
cannot do average work; to the normal 
students she will give the regular require- 
ments for the grade; and to the superior 
children she will offer an enriched and 
expanded program so that they may be 
kept happily occupied in doing worthwhile 
things. 


If a teacher has a primary room, or if 
she is a rural teacher with all grades, her 
most difficult problem will be the beginning 
child who has not reached a mental age of 
six years. Much experimenting is being 
done in the field of reading and there is 
every indication that it is a waste of time 
to attempt to teach children to read before 
they are at least six years of age mentally. 


Parents are usually very anxious for 
their children to begin school and are 
vastly disappointed if their youngsters do 
not rapidly learn to read. An important 
task awaiting teachers everywhere is 
dissemination of information concerning 
the newer educational thought and pro- 
cedures. We should ‘‘popularize and 
humanize’’ modern education in the same 
manner as the scientists have popularized 
their work. Usually parents earnestly 
desire to do what is best for their children 
but they often lack knowledge of what is 
best. Hence they urge early school attend- 
ance, regardless of the stage of the child’s 
mental development, and likewise urge 
that he be promoted each year. 


When a teacher finds that an entering 
child has not developed sufficiently for 
good work in primary classes, she will 
necessarily offer work of a pre-primary 
nature, if no kindergarten is available in 
which the child may be placed. Teachers 
who have analyzed the difficulties which 
the mentally under-developed child experi- 
ences usually find that lack of vocabulary 
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through varied play experiences and 
activities. 


It is unfair for a teacher to spend too 
much time with the dull children and 
neglect the brilliant ones. These bright 
children are potential leaders and their 
training should be both careful and com- 
plete. Satan still finds mischief for idle 
hands, particularly for the hands guided 
by ingenious minds. Some _ educators 
believe that gifted children should be 
pushed ahead as rapidly as they can 
accomplish the work of a succeeding grade; 
others believe it is better to enrich the 
curriculum and keep them on their own 
social level. The tiny girl of eleven may 
lead the ninth grade group in her intel- 
lectual attainments but she will be denied 
leadership, or even participation, in the 
class activities. She becomes a social 
misfit. We do not wish to thrust our 
children ahead into adolescence and matur- 
ity; we wish them to know the joys of 
freehearted, happy childhood for as long 
as they may. Today the preponderance 
of evidence is toward the enriched program 
for the superior child rather than the 
skipping of grades and early graduation. 
There are so many things which the bright 
child finds interesting todo. The world is 
his oyster; it is his to explore and enjoy. 
Let him exercise initiative and make his 
own discoveries and his problem as a misfit 
is solved. 


The teacher should keep her knowledge 
of pupil abilities to herself. It is most 
unwise to give out general information 
concerning test results. None but the most 
tactful can tell a mother that her child is 
below par mentally and get away with it. 
The fact that he is a dullard may be evident 


. to everyone, but if the teacher makes such 


a statement in a truthful but unguarded 
moment she usually reaps a harvest of 
antagonism and enmity. Likewise, sedu- 
lously avoid too much comment upon 
superior mentality—not because this will 
offend the parents or would wound the 
child, but because little Johnny may come 
to believe that he is much “‘smarter” than 
he really is, and a superiority complex 
never brings happiness or popularity to 
any one. 


Finally, one of the truths a teacher should 
try to inculcate is that it is not so much 


what we have but how we use what we have 
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which makes us worth while. The boy 
with moron intelligence who painstakingly 
builds a footstool and polishes it with 
loving care has more truly accomplished in 
terms of his ability than the gifted lad who 
stands at the head of the class without 
study or effort. Greater or less intelligence 
is a gift from Mother Nature like the color 
of the hair and eyes or the shape of the face. 
It would be a great and glorious thing if we 
could dish out intelligence to the needy 
—perhaps we could use a ladle or two 
ourselves. Since that power is denied us, 
our province is first to find the way our- 
selves and then help our pupils discover 
how to use their gifts to the greatest 
possible advantage. 


WANTED! 

A teacher who can find things to be done 
without the help of the superintendent, 
the principal, and three supervisors. 

A teacher who gets to school on time in 
the morning and who does not push the 
children out of the door in an attempt to 
reach home by three minutes after four 
o'clock in the evening. 

A teacher who is neat in appearance and 
who does not sulk because of an hour’s 
overtime in emergencies. 

A teacher who listens carefully when 
spoken to and asks only enough questions 
to insure the accurate carrying out of 
instructions. 

A teacher who moves quickly and makes 
as little noise about it as possible. 

A teacher who looks you straight in the 
eye and tells the truth every time. 

A teacher who does not pity herself for 
having to work. 

A teacher who is cheerful, courteous to 
everyone, and determined to ‘‘make good.”’ 

A teacher who, when she does not know 
says: “I do not know, but I will try to 


find out.” —Bulletin Department of Educa- 
tion of Missouri. 
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ABLE KENTUCKY EDUCATION- 
L PIONEERS—HORACE HOLLEY 


By A. L. CRABB, 
George Peabody College 


It may be that there are students in 
Harvard today whom the romantic and 
inspiring story of Fair Harvard leaves cold, 
callow youths unresponsive to such magic 
names as: Agassiz and James. Perhaps 
in Princeton there are those registered for 
“study” in whose ears the thunder of the 
sermons of Jonathan Edwards finds no echo. 
It is possible that a student now in the 
College of William and Mary has never 
said to himself: ‘‘This is the path that 
Jefferson trod,” or “John Randolph of 
Roanoke has passed this way.’”’ Alas, there 
are students in Peabody College to whom 
the names Philip Lindsley and Barnas Sears 
areas nought. But surely the most listless 
and indifferent student in Transylvania 
sees visions whenever the name of Horace 
Holley is raised. 


And from this is derived the suggestion 
that one of the courses taught freshmen in 
a college should be its own history, the story 
of its struggles, its achievements, the great 
personalities it has sheltered, its dreams. 
What content of contemporary curricula 
carries possibilities of greater vitality? 


Horace Holley was born February 13, 
1781, at Salisbury, Connecticut. He entered 
school at the age of three. When he was 
sixteen he was placed in the preparatory 
department of Williams College. It had 
been the plan of his parents, and it was his 
plan, to complete his college course at 
Williams, but this plan was interrupted 
by the remarkable brilliance which Yale 
was achieving under the guidance of 
President Dwight. So, in 1799, he trans- 
ferred from the academy at Williamstown 
to the freshman class at Yale. There, his 
course was upward from the beginning. 
He was graduated in 1803 and left the 
college ‘‘with a high reputation for talents 
and attainments, for expansion of mind and 
elevation of character.” 


For a brief time he studied in a law office 
in New York but this was a transient 
activity. In 1804 he was back at Yale, 


studying theology under President Dwight. 


Two important events in his life occurred 
in 1805. He was licensed to preach and 
married. Thereafter, for’ more than a 
decade, he preached variously in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and Maine. His 
preaching was of great power and his 
audiences always crowded. Among his 
parishioners were found some of New 
England’s foremost citizens. For instance, 
Samuel May, notable in the battle in behalf 
of public education, was chairman of the 
Board of Deacons in the Hollis Street 
Church, Boston, of which he was minister 
for almost ten years. 


Mr. Holley was always deeply concerned 
with the problems of education. More 
than once, he served on the school com- 
mittee, the forerunner of the Modern Board 
of Education. He was for several years a 
prominent member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University. 


Transylvania University twice invited 
Mr. Holley to its presidency. The first 
invitation was extended presumably in 
1815, but he was not much impressed. 
Boston was a long distance from Lexington, 
and the fame of the eager young college 
in the West was eclipsed by the immediate 
proximity of Harvard and Yale. But 
Transylvania was eager and the second 
invitation ‘“‘came with so much authority 
and promise and plausibility that he was 
induced to listen to the proposal.’’ So, 
Mr. Holley journeyed to Lexington to 
determine by personal contact if conditions 
were as promising as the letter had led him 
tosuspect. Hearrived therein May, 1818. 
The hospitality of the Kentuckians was in 
their best tradition. He was taken to the 
foremost hotel, and given the hostelry’s 
choicest quarters. 
assigned a drawing room in which to 
receive calls. These were, he reported, 
“almost innumerable.”’ Henry Clay took 
him for a long walk about the city, invited 
him to Ashland for breakfast on the 
following morning, and after breakfast 
carried him to the college to visit the 
professors and students whereat he made 
an address at chapel. The preachers of the 
town, Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopalian, 
and Methodist, called at the hotel and 
welcomed him warmly. He was taken to 
visit the circuit court in session at Versailles, 
thence to the capital of the State. He 
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reported that Frankfort was “well built 
and the principal street paved.’”’ At the 
hotel, the judges of the court of appeals 
called on him ina body. In the afternoon, 
he attended preaching at the Baptist 
Church with Governor Slaughter. There, 
he was invited to speak and did. So 
pleased was the governor with his guest 
that he promised in the event he accepted 
its presidency to recommend Transylvania 
for the patronage of the State at the ensuing 
legislative session. The Kentuckians were 
in good form, and he accepted the post. 


On the nineteenth of December, the 
same year, he was with solemn ceremony 
inaugurated as president of Transylvania. 
It was the formal beginning of Transyl- 
vania’s golden era. So fruitful were his 
labors that in the short period of three 
years Transylvania rose from a small and 
struggling college to a flourishing university 
of three major departments. Its faculty 
roster carried names which would have 
rejoiced the administration of any edu- 
cational institution, Rafinesque, Daniel 
Drake, Charles Caldwell, Mann Butler, 
Benjamin Dudley, Jesse Bledsoe, Richard- 
son, Blythe, Bishop, and Roche. It should 
be noted that in those days presidents 
taught. The term ‘‘teachers load’’ came 
into use about a century later. A teachers 
“load’’ then was determined by the need 
of the college. President Holley, writing 
to a New Haven friend in 1822 said, ‘“Today 
I have taught eight classes of scholars.” 
Often, he preached four and five times a 
week. Despite these prodigious labors, 
his was a productive mind, leaving material 
contributions to the philosophy and the- 
ology of the time. He read with facility 
the Greek and Latin authors. He was 
familiar with Hebrew and with French, 
Saxon and Early English he read easily. 
He was one of the accomplished philolo- 
gists of his day. He has been called Amer- 
ica’s foremost exponent of the Scotch school 
of philosophy. But in the latter part of 
his life he shifted his adherence from Stew- 
art, Reid, and Locke to Brown. He was 


probably one of America’s great orators. 
Talents such as his are never hidden. 
Great teachers always have as many 
students as they should attempt to teach. 
We sometimes arraign students in colleges 
today as mentally confused. Perhaps they 
are merely going up and down among the 


colleges searching for great teachers—and 
not finding them. There is some authority 
in support of the claim that Transylvania 
was, in 1824, America’s largest college. 
We know that Transylvania began giving 
degrees in 1802, and that in the sixteen 
years which preceded President Holley only 
twenty-two had been awarded but that 
during his administration of less than nine 
years 558 earned degrees and 86 honorary 


‘degrees were given. 


By 1824 there were ominous rumblings 
of dissent to the administration of Presi- 
dent Holley, and the faculty issued a 
pamphlet in his defense. This was never 
answered though it but added fuel to raise 
a greater conflagration. Rumor became 
accusation. Charges of heresy, extrava- 
gance, even immorality were bandied about. 
Governor Slaughter’s support was suc- 
ceeded by Governor Desha’s bitter enmity. 
These came to be reflected in the attend- 
ance, and in May, 1826, he resigned. He 
was, however, prevailed upon to with- 
draw this. Nine months later he again 
submitted his resignation, and on the 27th 
of March, 1827, he left Lexington never 
to return. 


The charges against him were quickly 
disproved, obviously being based largely 
on his adherence to the Unitarian faith, 
and on certain jealousies aroused by the 
remarkable progress made by the college. 
But he went and Transylvania mourned 
his going. 


It was the plan of Dr. Holley to organize 
an experimental school of limited enroll- 
ment in New Orleans. At Lexington he 
had taught many from Louisiana, and had 
developed much interest in the peculiar 
civilization of the Creole section of the 
state. He journeyed by river to New 
Orleans, and immediately entered upon 
the details of his proposed venture. He 
found the city to be receptive to his plans, 
and by the first of July its success seemed 
assured. He was tired, however; Transyl- 
vania had exacted its toll. On July 20, 
he sailed for New York for a month’s rest 
and to avoid New Orleans sickly season. 
He planned to return to Louisiana in 
September. Ten days after embarking 
he died and was buried at sea, much fulness 
of living having been crowded into his 
forty-six years of life. 
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A BUILDING PROJECT IN THE 
FIRST GRADE 


By ANNIE L. LESTER, 
Paducah, Ky. 


This past year the schools in Paducah 
adopted a modern series of readers the con- 
tent of which is rich in opportunities for ac- 
tivity work. As Iam fortunate in having an 
unusually large schoolroom, my supervisor 
suggested that I work out some large 
building project. After some discussion 
the children and I decided to have a store, 

We procured four large crates at a local 
store. The boys brought saws, hammers 
and nails. The work began with taking off 
the sides of two crates. These were then 
nailed together. The other crates were 
torn up and the boards used on the store. 
The crates were too narrow so a front was 
added, shelves were put up,and a counter 
was put across the front. Then the store 
was covered with brown paper. A sign, 
“Our Store,” was printed and placed over 
the front. The store itself was now com- 
pleted and while it was not a beautiful 
structure to adult eyes it was to the little 
carpenters who had made it. 

While the store was being built there was 
much opportunity for conversation lessons, 
language work, and reading lessons. In 
fact we made a record book. The children 
made the sentences which I wrote onthe 
board and then printed on large pieces of 
cardboard. These cards were illustrated 
by the children, thus solving in a large 
measure the problem of seat work. 


The decision that our store was to be’a 
toy store mainly made a trip to town to a 
toy store necessary so that we might 
observe toys that would be practical to 
make at the school. 


One mother offered to take seven children 
to town in her car. These seven children 
had been very difficult to interest in their 
work but were much interested in the 
project we hadchosen. Welooked at the toys 
and decided which would be practical to 
make. These included  checkerboards, 
tables, chairs, and a few other things. This 
trip furnished us with many interesting 
conversation lessons; also several new pages 
for our record book. 


Forty-five minutes a day were given to 
the making of toys, including time for the 


discussion of the day’s work. There were 
a few doll tables, chairs, and checker- 
boards which were considered nice enough 
to be put in the store. The children also 
brought toys from home. Some of the 
teachers became interested in our work and 
contributed toys. Our principal gave us a 
toy bugle which was the most coveted, 
possession. Other things were donated, 
making our store take on the appearance 
of a bazaar. 


I wrote toa great many companies asking 
for samples and received samples of soap, 
toothpaste, cereals, and other things. These 
things were placed on the shelves and 
arranged and re-arranged many times in 
the days before the sale. The children 
voted whether the things should be put 
away for safekeeping for the sale or left on 
the shelves. It was unanimously voted to 
let them stay out and each one promised to 
handle them carefully. To me the most 
worthwhile thing about the project was 
that not one thing was broken or missing 
when the long looked-for day came. The 
door of my room was not locked at this 
time before school, at noon, or during 
recess periods, for it was during the bad 
weather and the children played in the 
room. 


Two days before Christmas we had the 
sale. Two children were chosen to be 
clerks in the morning and two more in the 
afternoon. The children brought their 
pennies. They formed in line, learning 
the necessary lesson of waiting one’s turn. 
There was little delay in purchasing, as 
every child had decided long before just 
what he wanted. 


I was pleased to notice that many of the 
children were buying things to take to some 
one at home. One little girl had planned 
all along to buy a sample box of baby 
powder for her baby brother. Another 
spent all of her money on a glass of jelly to 
give her, mother. 


We made the large sum of eighty-five 
cents and sold our entire stock on one day. 


In carrying out the project the children 
had many opportunities for informal 
number work such as counting, measuring, 
handling of objects, making change, and 
computing the costs of materials. 


The language opportunities were also 
numerous. Other lessons_that were even 
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more valuable were the lessons of fair play, 
honesty, waiting one’s turn, care of property, 
a certain amount of self-control, and best 
of all a joy in their school work that I hope 
will stay with them throughout their 
school life. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
WESTERN KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Western Teachers College will celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment with special exercises on Novem- 
ber 5th, 6th, and 7th, combining the 
anniversary program with the annual 
homecoming celebration of the college. 
Hundreds of citizens, former students and 
patrons of the school are expected on 
College Heights during the program. 

Many prominent citizens and educators 
of Kentucky have accepted places on the 
program which will be one of the educa- 
tional features of the present year. Among 
these will be the present governor of the 
State, and the first governor under whom 
Teachers College operated. 


Among the distinguished men from other 
states who will give addresses during the 
celebration are: Senator Robert M. Lafol- 
lette of Wisconsin; Dr. D. B. Waldo, 
president of the State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Dr. S. H. Whitley, 
president of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges; President Charles A. 
Brown, of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary schools of the Southern States; 
Dr. George W. Frayser, president State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 

Special musical programs will be given on 
different occasions—one by the Rispah 
Temple Shrine Band; a luncheon will be 
served by Western complimenting the 
representatives of the various colleges in 
attendance. There will be class breakfasts 
for the graduates during the past twenty- 
five years of Teachers College, the Southern 
Normal School, and Potter College, served 


by different caterers of the city, and these 
will be followed by a general alumni meet- 
ing in the College Auditorium in which all 
of these groups will take part. 





THE TEACHER 
By Cotton NoE 


The Teacher builds his kingdom 

In the hearts of youth. 

His confreres and companions 

Are the noblemen of earth. 

He wanders over Homer’s broad domains; 
He consorts with divine Ulysses 

And the warlike king of Phthia; 

He suffers over tragedies with Aéschylus, 
And laughs with Aristophanes. 

He lounges through the streets of Athens 
With the vagabond philosopher, 

And sits at banquets with aristocratic Plato 
And the brilliant Stagirite, 

And yet is humble in the presence 

Of the Lowly Nazarene. 

He passes through the bounds 

Of space and time 

With Milton and the Tuscan bard; 

He strays beside the lucid Avon 

Arm and arm with him 

To whom old Mother Nature 

Did unveil her face 

And show him all the secrets 

Of her heart. 

The Teacher knows the haunts 

Of cardinal and of oriole, 

And understands 

The music of the glorious mockingbird 
He bares his head 

In deep humility 

Before the miracle of night, 

Rejoices in the jubilee of dawn. 

He kindles at the flaming torch of youth, 
And bows in reverence 

Before the gray-haired sage. 

The Teacher never dies, 

For he is like a giant reservoir, 

Hidden deep within 

The bosom of the hiils, 

That feeds a thousand brooks 

That thread their mazy progress over earth, 
Sometimes in thinnest shoals, 
Sometimes in noisy waterfalls, 

But often, too, in quiet streams 

That mirror overhanging trees 

And brilliant stars— 

Until at last they reach 

The mighty river 

Sweeping on in majesty 

Toward the eternal seas. 

Always the Teacher’s heart is surcharged 
With a passion for humanity, 

A zeal for putting meaning into life, 
And saving mankind from the sloughs of ignorance. 
The Teacher has a rage 

For scholarship and truth, 

And is infatuated with 

The beauty of the world,— 

The rift of green 

Through drifts of snow, 

An elm-tree brooding 
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O’er a summer pool, 

A range of wooded knobs 

In mid-October sun, 

A frozen cataract 

That’s struggling to be free,— 

And through it all 

He is possessed 

With frenzied eagerness 

To touch the blind to sight 

And to create a living soul 

Within a cloddish brain. 

The Teacher has the honesty of scientist, 
The fairness of a judge, 

The wisdom of philosopher, 

The goodwill of a humorist, 

The vision of an artist, 

The creative genius of a poet, 

And the sanity of sage. 

And what is vastly more important 
Than all of these, 

The Teacher is a sacrificial offering of love. 


COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN THE SOUTH 


By R. B. ELEAZER 


In the school year 1929-1930, fourteen 
Southern states expended on their public 
schools a total of $379,401,538, or an 
average of $27,100,110 per state. Of this 
total Kentucky’s share was $26,619,647. 
For current expenditures alone the total 
for the fourteen states was approximately 
three hundred millions. 

These startling figures are from an at- 
tractive monograph entitled ‘‘Financing 
Schools in the South,” by Professor Fred 
McCuistion, Arkansas educator now with 
the Rosenwald Fund. It records in brief 
but graphic form the findings of a careful 
survey of Southern public school education 
recently made by Mr. McCuistion for a 
committee of Southern educators headed 
by Dr. Dale S. Young of Alabama. 

Taken by themselves the cost aggregates 
shown are very impressive. The survey 
points out, however, that the average 
current expenditure per pupil enrolled in 
the Southern states was only forty per cent 
of that for the nation as a whole, the 
figures being $35.42 for the South and 
$87.22 for the entire country. This dis- 
parity, according to the survey, closely 
parallels the average per capita wealth of 
the fwo sections of the country, the 
figures being $1,785 for the Southern 
states, $3,609 for the states outside the 
South, and $3,088 as the average for the 
whole country. The range of wealth per 


capita, according to the survey, was from 
$1,285 in Alabama to $7,338 in Nevada, 


the highest in the South being $2,705 for 
Maryland and the next $2,189 for Virginia. 
Kentucky’s per capita wealth is given as 
$1,559. 

The total school enrollment for the four- 
teen states was 8,559,567, of whom 6,377,- 
060 were white children and 2,187,507 
colored children. For Kentucky the en- 
rollment was white 534,203, colored 47,308, 
a-total of 581,511. 

Of the $240,000,000 expended for school 
maintenance by eleven of these states 
(separate records not being available for 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia), $216, 
718,221 was for white schocls and $23,461,- 
959 for colored, the average expenditures 
per pupil being, white $44.31, colored 
$12.57. By states the per capita expendi- 
tures per pupil enrolled, as shown by the 
survey, were as follows: 


STATES WHITE COLORED 
PUMA 2855 sana ose eae $36.42 $10.09 
PRES SR eens ae 38.15 13.02 
COT RES eats era 57.16 14.45 
NORMS ccs cha aca wa kis 35.42 6.38 
RRNA oso rors sons ae eid avs 67.47 16.54 
Maryland................... 64.86 43.16 
SCE TEST Cena enone 45.34 5.45 
North Carolina.............. 40.07 15.74 
CAO eee ere ee 43.86 34.25 
SOM MCARCIING... 5 .06.00%.000% 60.06 7.84 
RRES P Soren wee See eae 38.76 16.02 





Before our children pass away men will 
be building character as they now build 
ships and planes. Human impulses, which 
have remained becalmed and 
changeless while all the world without has 
been transformed, will be consciously 
reshaped to the subtle and accelerated life 
that invention makes.—W42ll Durant. 


“The schools are responsible in large 
degree for the great prosperity that has 
blessed America from the earliest days. 
Advances in culture and in standards of 
living are due in great part to advances in 
education made through the schools, and 
these advances have led to a great increase 
in the consumption of goods of every con- 
ceivable kind . . . . Production, too, has 
been increased by education. The com- 
plex system of industry which produces 
the greatest variety of goods required by 
our complex civilization must have for its 
successful operation a great hody of trained, 
educated, adaptable workers.’”—Wlliam 
J. Bogan, Chicago. 
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The Janitor as a Member of the 
School Staff 


By M. E. Licon 


The janitor holds one of the most respon- 
sible positions in the school. In the survey 
of the school system of Portland, Oregon, 
Dr. F. B. Dresslar says: ‘‘The janitor of a 
modern building is, next to the principal, 
perhaps the most important officer in the 
school.”! Terman expresses the same 
opinion in the following language: ‘‘The 
position of janitor is a very responsible one; 
no other individual about the school 
building, unless it is the principal, has so 
much influence over conditions which affect 
the health of the pupils.”2 Another 
eminent authority says: “A good janitor 
is harder to replace than a good teacher, 
and in most cases than a good principal.’ 
Foster says: ‘“‘The janitor is an assistant 
to the principal as truly and completely as 
is any teacher.”* Garber says: “The 
janitor sets the housekeeping standards 
of the school. He is to the school what 
the housekeeper is to the home. His 
work in setting conditions of right living is 
valuable as a fundamental means of educa- 
tion. He not only sets standards of cleanli- 
ness and sanitary condition of floors, 
windows, toilets, basements, etc., but he 
also has large control over the attractive- 
ness of rooms, yards, lawns, and the entire 
premises.”* These statements from sur- 
veys and educators are sufficient to give us 
some idea of the importance of the office. 


The personal traits of the janitor should 
be of high order. Cubberley says: “If 
one could choose his janitor he would set up 
as standards such qualities as good moral 
character, cleanly personal habits and 
speech, reasonably good English, an interest 
in and a right attitude toward children, 
and a willingness to be useful and to 
learn.”* This view of Cubberley’s is 
supported by Garber as follows: “The 


janitor’s position in the school is important 
from the moral standpoint. The fact 
should be constantly borne in mind that we 
place in our school buildings practically 
every citizen of the country at his most 
critical age. The age not only of most 
rapid physical growth and development, but 
the age when moral and _ intellectual 
standards are set up, and when ideals are 
formed. The janitors who preside over 
these buildings necessarily come in close 
and intimate association with teachers and 
pupils, affording daily opportunity for 
moral service which must be tactfully and 
wisely performed.’? These statements 
are sufficient to give us a fairly good 
picture of the importance of the janitor 
and his work. 

Who are these men who hold such 
responsible places? The several studies 
which have been made of several phases of 
the janitor problem are silent on this 
question. In some instances ‘there are 
implications only. Therefore, the facts 
on this point are drawn from these implica- 
tions and my own experience in our schools 
of Kentucky. The implications are that 
these men have been drawn into this type 
of service from the occupations outside the 
school. This means that these men come 
into the service with little or no experience 
in the type of service that is required of 
them. In Kentucky, as a general thing, 
these men are not of the high intelligent 
type described by writers quoted in the 
opening paragraphs of this paper. 

Who recommends the janitors of our 
schools? Garber in his study of ‘‘The 
School Janitor.’’* attempted to answer this 
question. He was able to get this informa- 
tion for 677 school systems distributed 
throughout the country. I give here the 
results of his study on this point: 


*Read as the Bethe 's message before the Association of High School Principals, Louisville, April 15, 1931. 


1 Dressler, School Plant.” Chapter XIII. 


* Hoog and Terman, * “School Housekeeping,” in the Health Work in the schools. 
2 Ayers, William and Wood, ‘Healthful Schools,” Chapter X 


‘ Foster, H. H., “High School Administration,” page 465. 


“School Survey,’’ Portland, Oregon. 


Chapter X. 


5 Garber, aia, “The School Janitor,’’ United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 24, 1922. 
‘ Cubberley, E. P., ‘“‘The Principal and his School,”” Chapter XI, page 210. 

7 Garber, op. cit., page 5 
8 Garber, Op. cit., page 7. 
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TABLE 1. 
SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OF JANITORS? 
Number 
RECOMMENDED BY of cases 

Superintendent of schools............. 342 

Buildings and grounds committee of the 
CO eS Soe 41 

Superintendent of buildings, custodian, 
or Goad jamifor. ..........2.5.005 41 
Committee on janitors................ 30 
lO I eS eee ae 19 
REMIND MRAM 56 5.5 500 aieis > 016 <0 16 
Property committee of board.......... 12 
Secretary or clerk of board............ 11 
RSMETHEIIIRORT 5.6.5 ois sow cea ssc ess 4 
Some member of board............... 3 
RAOEEENN BE RUETS ios co's ws salen 0d. wwe 1 

Board acts as a whole without recom- 
PRPREON GS 5 inne 4s ona s oscsw aos 157 
BURA Ce Sikes e nme balsa ewecians 677 


Only one of the cities reporting had the 
courage to say that recommendation for 
appointment of janitors is made by 
political leaders. The writer of this paper 
has a fear that this may be the crux of 
much of our trouble in this branch of 
service in the schools of Kentucky. Asa 
high school principal the writer has had 
some interesting experiences with this 
pernicious method of recommendation and 
selection of janitors. These experiences 
have led the writer to conclude that this 
practice still prevails in many of our schools 
of Kentucky at the present time. 

What are the qualifications for appoint- 
ment? Ina recent article in the American 
School Board Journal, Ganders and Reeves 
gave the results of their analyses of the 
rules and regulations of school boards on 
this point as follows: 


Must possess an engineer’s license.... ‘f 
Must furnish evidence of having suffi- 
cient knowledge of heating ap- 
SPARTIUIND Finis Bs Resins Sin 16's sb wa Alo a 
Must have sufficient mechanical skill to 
properly operate and care for the 
mechanical apparatus............ 10 
Must be reasonably efficient in the use 
Ob eee eee 
Must be reasonably proficient in duties 
SES a ener 
Must have a civil service examination. .. 
Must be able bodied................. 
Must present a physician’s certificate of 
successful vaccination............ 
Must present a physician’s certificate 
that he has no tuberculosis, lung or 


i) ann — 


throat trouble, or other defect.... 3 
Must be a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of the city........ Ss 


* Garbo, op. cit. page 7. 
1° Ganders, H. S., Reeves, C. E., “Selection, Promotion, Tenure and Dismissal of School Janitor-Engineers.” 
School Board Journal, ‘Volume 80, page 53, February 1930. 


Must be able to read, write and speak 

BAAR A NASIA Goa is Pos S Aiersia Wines aa Sess 8 
Must be clean and neat in appearance. . 
Must be of good character............ 
Must be of sober and regular habits.... 
Must not be addicted to the use of liquor 

CIES ANN 5 fo cose oe) oo 6 so 5 os rdw sb se 
Must not be addicted to the use of 

intoxicating liquors...........-... 
Must be at least 21 years of age........ 
Must be at least 25 years of age........ 
Must be between 30 and 40 years of age. 
Must be between 25 and 45 years of age. 
Must not be under the age of 21 nor over 

the ageo! 4s years... ....2.0.5.0306% 1 10 


He msn 


RR Ree 


These findings on the qualifications of 
the janitor as laid down by boards of educa- 
tion are a sad comment on this point. If 
this position, which is next to that of the 
principal in importance, is so important, 
why is it that boards have been slow to 
realize it? This query suggests another 
one equally as important. If the qualifi- 
cations of the principal and the teachers 
were left to be fixed by the boards, what 
would they be? The writer has a feeling 
that they would not be what they are at 
the present time. In the judgment of the 
writer this is the very heart of this question. 
Society through its laws, public opinion and 
the pride of the principals and teachers in 
their profession have made it impossible 
for boards to employ unqualified principals 
and teachers. 


The janitor is custodian of the school 
property. The community through its 
board of education commits its school 
building and equipment to the janitor. 
The protection of the building and equip- 
ment by the teachers and pupils should be 
his special care and he should report any 
irregularities to the principal promptly. 
The loss of a boiler by explosion as a result 
of the carelessness of the janitor must be 
paid for by the community. The waste 
of coal and supplies must be paid from the 
same source. The building may be lost by 
fire as the result of carelessness. Modern 
school buildings and equipment are ex- 
pensive. The public should take a more 
active part in the selection of better quali- 
fied persons for this position. 


The health of the teachers and pupils is 
committed to the janitor. Thecleanliness 
of the building affects both the mental and 
physical health. Germs of disease live and 
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thrive in the dirt and filth. A dirty build- 
ing and filthy toilets are breeding places 
of filthy thinking and vulgar expressions. 
A dirty building means much dust in the 
atmosphere ladened with the germs of 
disease that may be present. The venti- 
lation and heat of the room have a tremen- 
dous influence on the activities of the 
occupants. An overheated room and 
stale air will make teacher and children 
sluggish. Ina large measure the condition 
of the room is the direct responsibility of 
the janitor. The health of these children 
in school has not been a part of the thinking 
of the parents and the public in general. 


The principal regards the teacher as his 
equal and administers and supervises her 
work accordingly. Cubberley suggests a 
similar relationship between the principal 
and janitor in the following statements: 

1. Make your janitor feel that you are 
open to suggestions. 

2. Make his work as light as reasonably 
good service permits. 

3. Keep in mind that his hours are long, 
and that he gets tired and sleepy as other 
people do. 

4. Protect him as far as possible from 
the fussy teachers of the building. 

5. Do not address him as “Janitor” or 
“George,” but as ‘““Mr. Strowbridge,”’ and 
ask your teachers to do the same. 

6. Cultivate in him a feeling of owner- 
ship in the building and grounds, and 
occasionally take orders from him. 

7. Cultivate in him a pride in doing his 
work and help him to find better and more 
economical ways of doing things. 

8. Train pupils and teachers to help him 
in his work by keeping loose paper off the 
floor and in similar ways. 

9. If he has a grievance, let him tell it to 
you; if it is a reasonable one, remedy it. 

10. Show him little courtesies that come 
as the joint thoughtfulness of teachers and 
principal." 

The writer has attempted to show that 
the janitor should be regarded as a member 
of the school staff and be entitled to all the 
rights and privileges pertaining thereto. 
In one of our best educational magazines 
the following principles were found: 

1. Every individual to fill the biggest 
possible place in the community must love 
his work. 


2. Successful people can always get 
along with other folks. Good cheer, 
ability to pay attention to one’s own 
business are essential elements. 

3. Continued success depends upon 
maintaining honorable business relations. 

4. There is a fortune in good appear- 
ance. 

5. A man to get ahead must make him- 
self an authority concerning his own 
job.” 

These principles are applicable to either 
the members of the faculty or to the 
janitor. They were found in an article on 
the subject, “The Janitor and his Com- 
munity Relationship.”” They are sufficient 
to give us hope that the day is not far 
distant when the janitor will be the type 
of man suggested. The janitor like the 
teacher is an employee of the community 
and should feel his responsibilities as 
keenly as does the teacher. On the other 
hand, the community should encourage 
him to render the best possible service in 
the same way and to the same extent as it 
encourages the principal and teachers. 


THANKSGIVING 


For pasture lands folded with beauty, 
For plenty that burdened the vale, 

For the wealth of the rich-gathered harvests, 
And the promise too royal to fail, 

We lift to the Maker our anthems, 
But none the less cherrily come 

To thank him for bloom and for fragrance, 
And the love-light that beams in the home. 


The peace on the brow of the father, 
The shine of the mother’s clear eyes, 
The lilt in the voice of the maiden 
Who walks under dream-curtained skies. 
The dance in the feet of the wee ones, 
The sparkle and glow in the air, 
Sure the year has no time like Thanksgiving, 
A truce to our fretting and care. 


Sweet was the song of the robin, 
When spring brought the green to the leaf; 
But sweeter the songs of the reaper, 
When autumn brings home the full sheaf. 
Yes, sweeter the hush of the autumn, 
When, ere the first fall of the snow, 
As households we meet in our gladness 
And God as our guardian we know. 


Thank God for our nation safe sheltered 
From weakness and error and shame; 
Please God, may we march as a nation 
Secure in this might of His Name. 
And wherever our free flag is waving, 
There, sturdy and fearless may stand, 
For the faith and the hope of the fathers, 
The sons of this beautiful land. 
— Margaret £. Sangster. 


11 Cubberley, E. P., ‘The Principal and his School,” Chapter XI. 
12 Morrison, R. H., “The Janitor and his Community Relationship.” American School Board Journal, Volume 73, page 66, 


September. 
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Central University Building. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF EASTERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Coincident with the celebration last month of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College the college celebrated the 
restoration of old Central University Building, alandmark on the campus erected in 1874 
by the Southern Branch of the Presbyterian Church as an administration and classroom 
building for Central University, Eastern’s predecessor. 


After fifty-seven years of almost uninterrupted use in the education of young Ken- 
tuckians this historic building, a fine specimen of old Southern architecture at its best, 
has been completely remodeled throughout and is now occupied by the Model Senior High 
School, a branch of Eastern’s Training School. New high school furniture of the most 
modern type has been installed. 


Enriched by the traditions of a by-gone day, when Greek and Latin and the classics 
held omnipotent sway over the college curriculum, and ennobled by the achievements of 
great men who once trod its corridors and classrooms and whose names are known 
throughout the State and nation—distinguished.statesmen, jurists, and business and 
professional men—this building has been dedicated anew to the service of education 
in the Commonwealth. 





THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS sion of books and pamphlets is about 
170,000. 

The Library of Congress contains 4,100,- Students, historians, journalists, and 

000 books, 70,000 bound volumes of news- genealogists from all over the world come 


papers, more than a million manuscripts ‘° seek information at this stupendous 
library. Accommodations have been made 


and transcripts, a million Imaps, jand for about eight hundred and fifty readers, 
another million volumes, pamphlets, and including twenty-three separate tables for 
pieces of sheet music. The annual acces- research workers.—School Life. 
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“IS WHERE” AND “IS WHEN” 


By Vircit LEON STURGILL, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Among average high school pupils the 
use of certain ungrammatical expressions 
becomes contagious. The same applies 
to grown-ups for that matter, and humanity 
in general. These words and phrases, 
unless ruthlessly put down by training and 
correct usage, keep pounding into the 
group consciousness until they invade the 
written work of the classroom and make 
their bid for academic recognition. Such, 
I find, is true of the phrases, ‘‘is where,” 
and ‘is when.”” With many of our boys 
and girls they are intellectual crutches— 
poor substitutes for thought, and shams to 
cover scholastic deficiencies. At times 
their use becomes an abomination. They 
glare at the teacher from the pages of the 
pupils’ papers and in oral recitations are 
perennial punishments. In short, when 
his knowledge is deficient and his vocabu- 
lary even more limited, the pupil too 
frequently falls back upon these hackneyed 
phrases thereby deceiving himself and 
taxing the patience of his teacher. 


A recent study made of the papers from 
the thirty members of my civics class 
reveals some interesting things in this 
regard. Ten of this number had erred one 
or more times in the incorrect use of one or 
both of these expressions, or some variation 
of them. Other grammatical errors were 
also made, as well as mistakes in content 
of thought, structure, word choice, etc. 
All these I have disregarded except the two 
phrases which form the subject of this 
paper. The pupils considered are both 
boys and girls, athletes and non-athletes, 
with a fairly even distribution of ge 
No attempt at comparisons is made; I 
merely state the facts as I found them, 
leaving it to the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. For the sake of clarity and 
convenience I shall refer to each pupil as 
“Pupil A,” “Student B,” etc. Following 
are some concrete examples from the paper 
of ‘Pupil A:” 

“An indirect tax IS WHERE you pay a 
tax on something to be able to buy it.” 

“The direct tax IS WHERE you pay the 
tax commissioner.’ 

‘A royal colony IS WHERE the a has 
aman in charge of the colony.” 


“A propriety colony IS WHERE a man 
can get charge of it and own it like William 
Penn.” 


But the end is not yet; IS WHERE 
appears in this paper for a total of six 
times and with one “IS WHEN” for good 
measure. ‘Pupil A,” is an athlete of 
prominence, but as a student, belongs in 
the lower quartile. 

“Pupil B,”’ was a bit more careful of his 
English but committed this error a total 
of five times, the last two of which were 
tense variations on IS WHERE and IS 
WHEN. I quote: 

“A monarchy IS WHERE it is ruled 
by a king.” 

“Limited monarchy IS WHERE the 
king’s power is limited.”’ 

“Absolute IS WHERE the king has all 
power.”’ 

“Charter colonies WAS WHERE the 
king had granted them a certain piece of 
land and a charter with it.’ 

“Proprietary colonies WAS WHERE 
they had a proprietor or petty king.” 

Obviously the writer even, was conscious 
of a boresome repetition at ‘this point and 
sought some means of variation, though it 
be only one of tense. He too, is an 
athlete of ability, but also in the lower 
scholastic quartile. 


Again IS WHERE bobs up four times in 
the paper of ‘Pupil C.”” Heisa splendid 
athlete and a good student, but trips up as 
follows: 

“Direct taxes IS WHERE the owner of 
a house pays the taxes directly to the 
government or the tax collector.”’ 

“Indirect taxes IS WHERE the renter 
of a house pays the money to the landlord 
who, in turn, pays the gover nment.’ 

“A limited monarchy IS WHERE, etc.” 

“An absolute monarchy IS WHERE, 
etc.” 

“Pupil D,” a splendid athlete and a good 
student is also guilty of the offense three. 
times, two of which are variations. 

“A republic is a government WHERE 
the people control the country.” 

“A constitutional government IS one 
WHERE the rights and liberties of the 
people are guaranteed.”’ 

Though it is evident in such definitions 
the matters of time and place are really 
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immaterial, these shibboleths are eternally 
persistent; they stick out like sore thumbs. 


From the ranks of our best athletes again 
I choose a paper atrandom. He isasenior 
who commits the unforgivable but once. 
He is seemingly unable to resist the place 
element, and this is the result with ‘‘Pupil 
ge 

“A republic is a government WHERE 
the two houses and president are elected 
by the people.” 


“Pupil F,” is a junior and a second- 
string football man. His grammar is 
passable. His work is hasty and untidy, 
but he is guiltless of the IS WHERE and 
IS WHEN complex. 

Thus far, all of the papers considered 
have been those of athletes, and the study 
of them has not been intended to prove or 
disprove anything concerning the scholar- 
ship of athletes as compared with non- 
athletes. My experience has been that in 
this regard there is no difference, the 
results of such studies are most often 
absolute zero. But here are the offenses 
committed by “Pupil G’’: IS WHERE four 
times; IS WHEN twice. “Pupil G’’ is a 
normal boy in every way, but is weak as a 
student. He is not an athlete and yet he 
belongs in the lower quartile. 

Another case. This boy whom we may 
refer to as ‘“‘H,”’ is an excellent student but 
evidently careless at times with his English. 
He is not an athlete. His paper displays 
IS WHERE three times and IS WHEN 
once in the same paragraph. In content 
his paper is one of the best. Evidently 
his lapse in this regard was not long sus- 
tained for he never made the same mistake 
again. This leads me to believe that such 
errors are purely the result of habit and 
that their occurrence depends primarily 
upon the frequency of that particular 
mind-set. This condition, with the willing 
and conscientious pupil of high school age 
can be eliminated through the acceptance 
and practice of proper habits of oral and 
written speech. The big problem of course, 
with the average high school pupil is to 
persuade or convince him of the seriousness 
of such errors and the importance of sub- 
Stituting proper habits for improper ones. 
At this point the problem becomes more 
psychological than physiological and must 
be handled by each teacher in her own way. 
Any habit if allowed to become fixed is hard 
to break. 


Miss ‘‘I” was not at all clear with regard 
to the meaning of direct taxation. Her 
definition of it convinces one of this fact 
as well as her weakness in the use of IS 
WHERE. I quote her exactly: 

“Direct tax IS WHERE a person owned 
his own home and pays the man that 
collects the tax himself, etc.”’ 

Miss ‘‘J’’ is equally hazy on the meaning 
of direct and indirect taxation and her 
attempt at defining both in one sentence 
reveals the same fundamental weakness. 
Her effort reads: 

“Direct taxation—a taxpayer delivers 
the amount of money to the collector 
directly and indirect IS WHERE you pay 
in the form of rent.” 


TEXTBOOKS 
From ‘MONTANA EDUCATION” 


Next to the teachers, textbooks are the 
most essential thing in the school and 
most teachers would be impotent in a 
schoolroom without books. At no time in 
the year is this so impressed upon us as at 
the opening of school. How fortunate that 
school that has all books and supplies ready 
and available for the first day. This is 
almost possible now in every school. 


FREE Booxs 


In the days when parents were required 
to furnish books, delay was often occasioned 
by the inability, indifference, or refusal of 
parents to furnish the books for their 
children. We have known parents to send 
children to school with books long dis- 
continued and to insist that these books 
were as good as any and that they would 
not buy new ones. 

It was surely a boon to teachers and to 
thousands of children in Montana when the 
legislature in 1917 enacted the free text- 
book law. There are extra responsibilities 
for the teachers, to be sure, the books must 
be properly listed and looked after, but this 
trouble is insignificant when compared with 
having children in school without books, or 
worse, as it was sometimes, remain out of 
school until their parents could buy their 
books. 

Cost oF Books 


It is quite customary for people to com- 
plain about the cost of school books. 


This 
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used to be more common in the day when 
parents bought the books, but one frequent- 
lv hears the comment today, especially 
about the time of the meeting of the text- 
book commission. A citizen of Montana, 
resident of one of her larger cities, a gentle- 
man otherwise intelligent and apparently 
well-informed, asserted a short time ago 
that it would cost the State $1,000,000 to 
furnish the schools with new geographies. 
The facts are that on the basis of the prices 
of the present books they would cost 
$70,000 or about one-fourteenth of his 
million dollar estimate. These new books 
will last the children on an average of five 
years or about $14,000 per year for geog- 
raphies for 57,500 boys and girls. This 
will be slightly increased by the purchase 
of supplementary books by the best schools 
in the State. Even then the cost of books 
for the United States is only 1.63 per cent 
of the whole cost of education from the 
kindergarten through college. 


QUALITY OF Books Counts 


After all it is not the cost of the books 
but the quality that counts. Business and 
industry in this country have learned this 
up to the mth degree but many do not 
consider the same economic principle 
applies to the use of books. They are as 
truly the tools with which children work as 
are the machines for the artisan. If a 
carpenter cannot do efficient work with a 
dull saw, neither can his son with a dull 
book. 


The important questions for the textbook 
commission in considering books are the 
adaptability and the organization of the 
content to the child’s needs or, as some 
would put it, the adaptability of the book 
to the purpose for which the course is 
offered. Then comes mechanical make- 
up, which includes size of type, length of 
line, illustrations, quality of paper, stitch- 
ing, and binding. No books are good for 
school use if seriously deficient in the first 
qualities, or defective in the mechanical 
makeup, even at half the price of a book 
suitable in all other respects. We could 
not give a successful business manager or a 
foreman in a modern industrial plant, 
machines that were out of date or that were 
inferior in quality. Why do it to the 
schools? 


EDISON 


Few men have contributed so much to 
their own day and generation and to future 
scientific development as Thomas Alva 
Edison, whose death has just occurred. He 
literally banished the darkness of the past 
by supplanting the oil lamp and the 
candle dip of centuries with the incandes- 
cent light. He brought the music of the 
greatest artists into the home by the 
invention of the phonograph. He led the 
way to the motion picture by the pro- 
duction of the kinetoscope and he blazed 
the trail for the ‘‘talkies,’’ when nearly ten 
years ago he synchronized his kinetoscope 
and the phonograph. He improved the 
telephone and made long-distance com- 
munication possible, and in his experiments 
he touched upon the unknown of radio later 
developed by Marconi. It has been said 
of him that “‘there is not an electrical 
instrument or an electrical process now in 
use but bears the mark of some great 
change wrought by the most ingenious of 
Americans.”’ 

The striking thing about Edison was his 
enormous productivity. More than 300 
patents were issued to him and he produced 
hundreds of contrivances and improve- 
ments on other patents. The field of his 
interest was immense. His patience in 
improving what he had made was inexhaus- 
tible. The first crude incandescent light was 
literally brought up to date through fifty 
years of effort. The flimsy tin foil record of 
his first phonograph gave place to the wax 
cylinder and the present disc. The dupli- 
cation of two messages over a telegraph 
wire became quadruplication, and his first 
storage battery became the modern storage 
battery. 


Work and a shrewd sense of the practical 
contributed no little to his success. He 
himself has defined genius as 2 per cent 
inspiration and 98 per cent perspiration. 
So-called pure science did not appeal to 
him, though he added no little to it. Always 
his object was to fill a public need, and this 
he accomplished in the stock ticker and the 
mimeograph no less than in the phonograph 
and the electric light. 

The incandescent lamp stands out as his 
great achievement. It was literally the 


fire from heaven to light the path of man 
and it is comparable to those three epochal 
discoveries of movable type, of printing, 
and of white paper.—The Courier-Journal. 
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CO-OPERATION 
By A. H. HuGHEy 


“Dear Teacher: You teach Johnny and 
I will hear his lessons. I got too much else 
to do to teach him so you can hear his 
lessons.’’ Such was the letter quoted in a 
prominent magazine several years ago. 
And much was published based on the idea 
expressed in that mother’s note. Much 
that was published was good, and much 
was the sort of long-range plausible 
criticism that is so abundant in our “‘land 
of the free and home of the brave”’ about 
both schools and all other lines of public 
service. 


Criticism of schools and teachers is 
connected with the subject “what can 
patrons do to co-operate with the schools?” 
In trying to answer this question one must 
remember that the converse question at 
once arises in the minds of parents, ‘“‘what 
can the schools do to co-operate with the 
patrons?” Each is a _ big interesting 
question. Each gets ‘‘close to home.” 
No doubt far more gets thought and said 
and printed in telling schools and teachers 
what they ought to do than arises from 
teachers telling what parents ought to do. 
Somehow we regard the public as a big 
unchangeable thing while the schools are to 
be adapted to notions of the public without 
resistance or argument. 

What can the schools do to help the 
home? Well, we provide hot lunches and 
watch their throats, make them wash 
behind their ears and button their clothes, 
test their eyes and have them brush their 
teeth, make them drink water, and salute 
the flag, vaccinate them and teach them 
humane conduct toward cats and birds, 
make them use handkerchiefs, and be 
patriotic, provide playground equipment 
and wrap up their sore thumbs, prevent 
their gorging on candy, give them free text 
books and dress them up for entertain- 
ments, provide coaches for games and 
lumber with tools for manual instruction, 
provide sewing machines and cook stoves 
for girls, pianos and phonographs for their 
music, try to guide their morals, manners 
and conduct, teach them Braille if they are 
blind, lip reading and speech if deaf, hand 
work and special attention if they are slow, 


teach trades and vocations if they wish to 
go to work, hunt jobs for them, graduate 
them, get them into college, send out a 
truant officer if parents can not make them 
attend school, sympathize if they cry, 
entertain them with motion pictures, 
make allowance for home troubles, help 
their parents in misfortune, etc., all in 
addition to the regular teaching of regular 
school subjects. 
Now what can parents do? 

Get them to school on time, 

In clean clothes, 

Fed with a plentiful, wholesome break- 
fast, 

Fresh from a good night’s sleep. 

Free from ailments, 

Trained at home to be honest, 

And courteous, 

And industrious, 

With lessons prepared for the day, 

With pencils, paper and the 
school materials, 

Looking clean and fresh and alive, 

Happy and from a happy home, 

Unnagged and unterrified, 

With minds unsmutted by the current 
filth of city life, 

With ambition to study, to succeed, and 
to make the most of school opportunities, 

With parental co-operation for teachers, 
sympathy and understanding for their 
efforts, and patience for any inadequacy 
in meeting all the needs of the individual 
child. 


usual 


INCORRIGIBLE 
By BurRGEss JOHNSON 


I guess I’m bad as I can be 
‘Cause after uncle found and yanked me 
Out of that old apple-tree, 
And after dad came home and spanked 
me, 
And while my teacher told me things 
About the narrow path of duty, 
And how an education brings 
The only truly joy and beauty, 
And while she said she didn’t doubt 
They’d wasted all the good they’d taught 
me, 
I had to grin, to think about 
The fun I had before they caught me. 
—Exchanege. 
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NEW HEALTH PROGRAM 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


A new gymnasium was formally opened 
at the University of Louisville on Thursday, 
October 15th. The building of this gym- 
nasium was made possible by a balance left 
from the million-dollar bond issue which 
was voted for the University of Louisville 
by the city in November 1925. A personal 
anonymous gift of $3,000 towards the 
purchase of equipment also assisted ma- 
terially in the project. 











New Gymnasium for the University of L ouisville 


The opening of this building represents 
in a way the fruition of a program which 
was begun more than a year ago. At that 
time the University Senate, on recom- 
mendation of the faculty of the College of 
Liberal Arts, voted to require work in 
physical education of every freshman in the 
college, unless excused for cause. At the 
same time the senate voted to require 
annual physical examination of all students 
in the university. 


The opening of the new gymnasium is co- 
incident with an extension of the Student 
Health Service under the direction of Dr. 
John Walker Moore—working under Dr. 
Moore and in direct charge of this health 
service is Dr. Hugh Leavell, a practicing 
physician and a member of the clinical staff 
of the Medical School. Provisions have 
been made by which all students in the 
University of Louisville will be given 
physical examinations during the current 
school year. The benefits of such a 
program are both educational and physical 
and are beyond objective description. Last 
year more than one hundred specifically 
different kinds of physical ailments were 
discovered in these examinations. The 
highest ranking of all was visual defects 
with a little over twenty per cent of the 
students examined showing this defect. 





The gymnasium is of use in carrying out 
the program of physical education for 
undergraduate men and women, in pro- 
viding a place for intramural sports among 


- the student groups throughout the univer- 


sity, and in supplying quarters for both 
practice and the playing of match basket- 
ball games. This is the first time in the 
history of the university that its basket- 
ball team has had quarters of its own. 
It is also the first time that the university 
has provided its students with a center for 
recreational activities. 


Coincident with the opening of this 
building there is being organized a compre- 
hensive program of intramural sports. For 
the fall these include horseshoe pitching, 
speed ball, soccer, and touch football. 
Winter sports will be volley ball, hand ball, 
bowling, swimming, boxing, wrestling, and 
basketball. For spring there will be 
diamond ball, track, horseshoe pitching, 
tennis, and golf. 

Plans are under way though not com- 
pleted for the organization of a division of 
intramural athletics for the men of the 
university. Such a plan would make all 
undergraduate men students automatically 
eligible to participate in intramural activi- 
ties as long as they remain undergraduate 
students in the university. There would 
be a director of intramural sports with a 
student manager working under him in each 
of the schools of the university. All 
intramural activities would be carried out 
under the supervision of the director who 
is responsible in his activities to the 
University Athletic Council. This council 
consists of representatives of the faculty of 
the institution, student body, and the 
alumni, all appointed by the president of 
the university. 

Physical education is a department with- 
in the College of Liberal Arts and is 
divided into separate units for men and 
women. Whileall athletic activities, either 
intercollegiate or intramural, are under 
the University Council of Athletics, there 
is close co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and the 
athletic management. 


It is very obvious that the administration 
of the University of Louisville is committed 
to the importance of the physical welfare of 
its student body. This is attended first, 
by the action of the board of trustees 
making a special appropriation in April 
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1930 for the opening of a Student Health 
Service; second, by the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and the Senate of the 
University taking action making physical 
education one of the requirements for the 
degrees given by the college; third by the 
expansion beginning with September 1931 
of the Student Health Service to include 
all schools of the university; fourth, by the 
erection of a gymnasium whose services 
shall be at the disposal of the entire univer- 
sity, thus strengthening not only the pro- 
gram of physical education but also those of 
intramural and intercollegiate sports; and 
finally, by the institution of a comprehen- 
sive program of intramural activities. 


In the minds of many people there is not 
a clear distinction between physical educa- 
tion and athletics. The former, as its name 
implies, when properly carried out is 
educative in character. The latter as 
usually found is distinctly competitive 
rather than educative. The term athletics 
as commonly used means intercollegiate 
competition. Physical education has no 
necessary connection whatever with such 
competition. There is, however, a liaison 
activity between these two. It is what is 
called intramural sports. The last does 
not interest itself primarily in contests 
with other schools, although within itself 
it is competitive in character. On the 
other hand it is often a part of the entire 
physical education program. Within an 
educational institution it may be thought 
of as the recreational side of physical 
education on the one hand, and the 
development side of athletics on the other. 


An ideal program for a_ university 
includes each of these three: Physical 
education, intramural sports, and inter- 
collegiate athletics, with the last as the 
activity into which those persons go who, 
through the abilities which have been 
developed in the former two, have shown 
that. they are the ones to represent their 
institution in competition with other 
institutions. 


An overemphasis on intercollegiate ath- 
letics either in the distribution of finances 
or in the form of the administrative organiza- 
tion, represents a reversal of the point of 
view which should prevail in an institution 
whose dominating character should be 
educational. It is only when intercol- 
legiate athletics represent the terminal 
feature of a comprehensive program of 


physical education and sports, that they 
can be said to occupy their proper position 
in a university. 


A MESSAGE ON RELIEF 


FLORENCE HALE, 


President of the National Education 
Association 


We note with pride that teachers are 
organizing in hundreds of places to aid in 
carrying out the relief plans of the Presi- 
dent’s National and State Committees. 
Schools are also preparing to provide food 
and clothing for children who could not 
otherwise attend school. This reminds 
us of the achievements of teachers during 
the World War in doing more than any 
other agency could do to make a success of 
the food conservation movement, to render 
aid to the Liberty Loan Campaign, and to 
help in the collecting of clothing, food,and 
funds for the use of the Red Cross and 
government agencies in the Near East 
Relief. 

The National Education Association 
commends the profession for the outstand- 
ing service in 1918 and for the spirit already 
exhibited in this hour of need, and as its 
president I urge that every member of the 
profession extend immediate aid to make 
effective the plans and policies of regularly 
constituted relief agencies. The situation 
isserious. The needs are so great as to call 
for sacrifice and the subordination of every 
selfish partisan consideration to the pressing 
problem of relief. The schools are espe- 
cially near and dear to the people. Their 
co-operation will mean much. Early 
planning can do much to anticipate and 
prevent the worst disasters. 

_In order to be certain that no county, 
city, or rural district in the nation is 
neglected I hereby request the state 
superintendent in each state to serve as 
chairman of a state committee of seven of 
which the state association secretary, the 
state N. E. A. director, and the president 
of the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be members, and_ three 
additional members to be appointed by the 
state superintendent. 


May I count on the participation of 
every one of a million teachers of the 
nation whose lives are consecrated to 
doing good in the world? 
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New Books 


GiRLSs WuHo Dip, by Helen Ferris and 
Virginia Moore. Published by E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1931; 
308 pages. Price $2.00. 


This is one of the most interesting books 
thathas come to the review editor in a long 
time. It has been written to help every 
girl answer the question ‘‘What am I best 
qualified to do in life?’’ The authors have 
adopted a unique series of interviews with 
nineteen successful American women in 
different fields of work, including such 
people as Ethel Barrymore, Gertrude 
Hawley, and Maria Jeritza. The book 
reads like a novel, but at the same time it 
provides excellent guidance for girls who 
are trying to determine what they can do 
best in the world’s work. 


ACHIEVEMENT TEstTs IN History, by 
George Gordon Andrews and Howard Rich- 
mond Anderson. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1931; 89 pages. 
Price $0.52. 


This volume contains objective tests 
which test not only factual knowledge, but 
also understanding of causal relationships 
and judgment. ‘“‘Open-book Tests’’ and 
“Interest Tests’ are included. The tests 
are organized in seven units corresponding 
to the divisions of Robinson, Smith and 
Breasted’s ‘Our World of Today and 
Yesterday’’; but it is valuable with any 
high school course in world history. 


A DoLit, Two CHILDREN AND THREE 
StorKs, by Teresah. Published by E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1931. 
178 pages. Price $2.50. 


This fascinating story was translated 
from the Italian by Dorothy Emmrick. 
Children will delight in reading the magic 
story of the toys in the shop at Nuremburg 
who would not do their little tricks and who 
went away from the store because a great 
wrong had been done. For a whole year 
they journeyed through Fairyland and 
wonderful things happened. The pictures 
by the German artist, Wilhelm Reetz, are 
enchanting. 


ELson Basic READER, Book VI, dy 
William H. Elson, William S. Gray, and 
Christine M. Heck. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1931; 
464 pages. Price $0.84. 


The materials in this volume fall under 
eight headings: ‘‘The Outdoor World,” 
“Airways and Roadways,” Stories That 
Never Grow Old,” “Young Americans,” 
“Boys and Girls of Other Lands,”’ ‘‘Work- 
ers and Their Work,” ‘‘Famous Heroes of 
Adventure,” and ‘‘Holidays and Festivals.” 
All of the stories have been chosen for their 
appeal to boys and girls. The variety and 
and the balance of content will insure keen 
interest which is essential to reading 
progress. 


THE SILENT-READING WoRK-BooK For 
THE ELson BAsIC READER, BooKII, Pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, 1931. Price $0.50. 


This new work-book has been planned to 
accompany Book II of the Elson Basic 
Reader Series. The exercises are largely 
self-administering to encourage indepen- 
dent study. Specific directions for the 
pupil precede each exercise. The exercises 
are varied in their nature and all are 
planned to promote the development of 
right reading habits and skills expected of 
second-grade pupils. 


Essays OF TopDAY, INFORMAL AND For- 
MAL, by Rose Adelaide Witham. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1931; 398 pages. Price $1.16. 


This collection is representative of the 
best English and American essayists of the 
present day. The essays included are 
grouped under six headings: ‘‘Informal 
Journalistic Essays,” ‘‘Personal Tributes,” 
“Descriptive Essays,” ‘‘Reminiscences,” 
“Controversial Essays,’’ ‘‘Essays on Books 
and Writers, and Students’ Themes.’”’ The 
author has done an excellent piece of work 
in bringing this unusual group of essays. 
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THE Story OF PRINCEsS ELIZABETH, by 
Anne Ring. Published by E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Incorporated, New York 
City, 1931; 126 pages. Price $2.00. 


This story of the charming little princess 
is told with the sanction of her parents. 
It is, as one would expect, delightfully 
interesting. Reading about a real little 
princess is ‘‘like having a live doll or seeing 
a fairy story come true.’”’ The book is 
illustrated with many pictures of the 
world’s best loved little girl. 


TARAS BuLsa, by N. V. Gogol. Pub- 
lished by Alfred Knopf, New York City, 
1931; 284 pages. 


This is a dramatic and sweeping story 
that has been a favorite of Russian boys 
for years, telling of the lives of the wild and 
barbarous Cossacks in sixteenth-century 
Russia, and centering about the magnifi- 
cent character of Taras Bulba and his two 
sons. The book has been written for 
children of junior and senior high school 
age. It is one of those stories that grip 
children of this age, and will be read once 
it has been started. 


MADE IN FRANCE, by Susan Smith. 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1931; 80 pages. 


This book is a beautiful story of the 
decorative arts of old France in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It will give children in the inter- 
mediate grades a beautiful understanding 
of the growth and development of the 
decorative arts in a country that has 
become famous for its tapestries, china, 
furniture, and paintings. 


THE Box oF DAYLIGHT, by William Hurd 
Hillyer. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1931; 179 pages. 


This is an Indian story written for 
children in the intermediate grades. It is 
a Junior Literary Guild selection and merits 
itschoice. Itisaherostory of ‘“‘Tchamsem 
the Raven,”’ the leader and savior of the 
Indians in the Canadian Northwest. This 


is one of the most fascinating and colorful 
legends of North American Indian life. 
It is the first time it has been written in a 
form to appeal to boys and girls. 


FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE MOHAWK, by 
Harold S. Jacobson. Published by E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1931; 
320 pages. Price $2.00. 


This is a thrilling story for boys about 
boys. It tells how John and Roger Allen 
in 1777 fought with General Herkimer to 
capture the Mohawk Valley from the 
British and their allies, the Mohawk 
Indians. How these boys were captured 
and almost burned at the stake by the 
Indians, how they escaped the British 
through dangerous canoe trips are exciting 
incidents in this interesting book. 


Deviv’s Ditties, by Jean Thomas. 
Published by W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago, 1931; 180 pages. 
Price $2.50. 


This is a story of the mountain people of 
Kentucky and their songs, told by a woman 
who is herself a product and a part of this 
interesting environment. Mrs. Thomas 
has long been deeply interested in mountain 
folk-lore. She has written widely on the 
quaint customs of Kentucky’s highlands, 
and has always told her story in a charming 
way. ‘“Devil’s Ditties,’ is her master- 
piece. It is an ‘“‘authentic, intimate, 
loving picture of America’s most pictur- 
esque society.” 


THe DutcuH CHEESE, by Walter de la 
Mare. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York City, 1931; 75 pages. 


This volume contains two of Walter 
de la Mare’s most famous stories, ‘‘The 
Dutch Cheese” and “The Lovely 
Myfanwy.” They have been favorites of 
children ever since they first appeared in 
‘“‘Broomsticks.”” ‘‘The Dutch Cheese’’ is 
the tale of Farmer John who feared and 
hated the fairies so much that one evening 
he threw a great round cheese at them. 
The author tells delightfully of the fairies’ 
revenge, and their final compromise. The 
other story describes what happened to 
the Baron Owen at Gwythock, Lord of 
Eggleyseg, who loved his daughter, the 
lovely Myfanwy, so deeply that he tried 
to keep her hidden away forever in his 
ancient castle in the mountains. These 
two stories may be read by children in the 
upper grades of the elementary school. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
1931-1932 


The following list indicates pledges of 
enrollment in the Kentucky Education 
Association on one hundred per cent basis 
for the year 1931-1932, received by the 
Secretary at time of going to press with 
the November issue of KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL. When membership dues are 
received for pledged enrollment, certificates 
of membership will be forwarded and the 
names of all schools thus enrolled trans- 
ferred to our special honor roll, published 
in the JouRNAL. An attractive honor 
certificate will be mailed to all schools 
actually enrolling one hundred per cent. 
Executives of all school systems who have 
not yet reported pledges of enrollment are 
urged todoso. Let’s make this the banner 
year of the Association in every way. 


County Superintendent 
NSW LS CIC) 1 ee OBO a eae Coe J. B. Shely 
BURMA ENN seks cae is iscaus ni ciatery waCSO V. W. Wallis 
MSGi een aa aaue ten W. M. Totty 
PSISIA cick severe ro a avecra eedeieren iene Serena Bee R. W. Kincaid 
Te pee eae eee ee Jackie Howard 
MOIR WIAE Rie rs dS ovale es sis esate ae D. H. Norris 
RRO CSTO NA eos ya stata ¢ unis aus Teele eGun wreraes J. M. McVey 
Oe LEG SSS ne ce eM eee eee Renner L. C. Caldwell 
PAGER Gc os 1a.4 a ossicles Harry F. Monahon 
BRAT EG sscie sieve oes huiceee NON Marie R. Turner 
PSPOCKINGIG GE is: 5:0.0.0:0) 5 aie ie aise s Marshall Norton 

PME ei raer cto io eis ais aioinic Sete ee ee Louis Arnold 
RGN SNE scscvatciayarsiatcus's ocslatewniie eats R. E. Traylor 
COV) | ee ae ee rer J. W. Reiley 
ISAEHELO  o6isc.sorsc sists oui a wns Mrs. Beulah Simmons 
MATRON i 3 ses cans oss a GS Se SAS Aa Clay Tharp 
CSN EST cre tet Pe a ce Farris McGlone 
COTTE yeaa eee ene een pees  c H. W. Peters 
CET, I SA it eats eae ere ee W. H. Sasser 
ASHMDETIANGE oii senna sie ataines Ewing Wilson 
DAWIDSE Eon ieee avai ie snes es J. W. Snyder 
OCEEL CSC) a oc rea Gertie M. Lindsey 
0, ECS Eg aaa er ai Pree gee Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 
iTS SIE Bs se Ie Se ein tht aN D. Y. Dunn 
| 17 [SRN enone era aren et rare eee John Stephens 
OSE) EASA eee ae Ea 2 N. J. Parsons 
ITE CEL SCY Wag ene ey aR eee Oe EUS eT J. R. Wall 
PATRIA ese co) tcatavecy snes raneecseee eas ucts M. N. Evans 
RGN naNed eters Serer Ae Ate Gis Fay ae Little 
CAT EES eA rar eo . O. Price 
RETAMBOM cece cerc wvie a's books 64 1nSG-0 eee ae Ww. S. Clarke 
RBNCOOI oct ton Visa Sista hee ee R. I. Glover 
CETTE RS eae MRE eRe ten en A Be T. M. Lewis 
1 EY SRIE (0108 a eran ie a aed eitera era J. A. Payne 
OR Oe os ener ee er eer ns R. G. Vass 
RAR RC ESIN Ris 7s-yn5 Gers oR gine Sees N. O. Kimbler 
PADI ites evaros aisietwiiamarrosiagis Mrs. et L. Smith 
1 Lee) Ree 2 ee epee ee D. Nisbet 
BRC YAGIAE nha roa ane ee a ¥. Stivers 
MESGAMINB i ciclo tactics cis sem ineeiere H. C. Burnette 
CO eee ee ern Orie P. Gruelle 
CTE RA eee ey een ee Tn C. A. Bargo 
LOT Ee Pe een ree te tue atey Lindsey E. Allen 


APSE GHER AY ai Pay sieve iolaatdariectiocewea tales Arlie Boggs 


OW ahs. a rash sien ecsayereseeunaie Anna L. Bertram 
EQOA eo 7s:-6) dhe ia! o.Shaverveiv arene viete R. N. Beauchamp 
MEU eaieicia!a<:.2ials/a(4/e)oveic/er4is.a"aisieleleiee ss N. G. Martin 
1 ICTY SS ae Mrs. Luella E. Abney 
INA AR ee 3250s sane) ciaidh svavaisiouel’s Se erermeaid D;. J.. Carty 
ING NORE = 6.5.4: ce. eles vk bca aslo Sieroter J. W. Clarkson 
Mba et 22.5. oss: scsosiassietearnenarsiee Roy O. Chumbler 
LE Ce ne ne ace Geo. R. Evans 
Wk CREE Ae ae eee eee rer ric J. L. Harmon 
1 CLO: Clarence H. Gentry 
B66 sa: tata lo-oiers coda ais wiser J. W. Dillehay 
js) CTC ee a Lucile D. Sharp 
IVE SHC NEO cieiavccnvecd sc serereiersis ssecwre Herman L. Williams 
MRR NO os i hb a cefeso suo ve aera oem . Ps Levon 
MORUQOMETY...« 0)< 6.6.66 + oisiece es Mrs. Mallie D. Wells 
VEEN Ga ok efoto. ai eeuscataverecenets acelaccere Jas. W. Davis 
INF IECTIOCE eos sic oie ais. 0 Siereretre wd F. F. McDowell 
PME Yo occ sveieteiata 0 detoltera sisalavat W. T. McClain 
INIGH OAS sai atesaveta, sieisie orale &o:00e.0.orerslavs Eda S. Taylor 
MEER 25 ou casei: Si sfales crete waa sv avontr exe de eee O. L. Shultz 
MO aaa tscotecs ahs\s loi sisncve ordinaere ates J. O. Webster 
MO Re NN are eessis cris xalcie Gate oickos axe T. B. Wilson 
Penden beer seas aislisl aie cuahaveretoree Robert E. Sharen 
OW oa ss ectorccciacst alow sete Emory G. Rogers 
[ECT Eo) 5S a ere James M. Holt 
[ECa) 2° 0) Ray N. Dryden 
IEAUNESERN BRIE cys) Savion GSN ke faieyove St eoece tet A. F. Owens 
SERN Ge cakea sein ovale sxe) aus a oh suel a osssalesaees E. J. Paxton 
SSIES ie ao cara hoaivetescecaricteies Erle Neely Duff 
MCE oes. 5 areveis dw encesecescen wna G. Louis Hume 
TTT: Os a ar err Jas. W. McMahan 
OANA estas 26.5 Aw estates ene es oratve matene W. O. Wright 
NV Fea ban a yee ores csscene aierorerane blac G. R. McCoy 
WAR POR scion oye diaisia Sa sicionis J. F. McWhorter 
WEEE 651 3)5 1 <iicare Siero stalere waarmee T. W. Johnson 
Ue eo58 ave asses. sus ereaaia\s ais laveicieoerercieace's N. M. Hill 
IWOOGIORG 5 5 i556, 3: oe crave e erica oie 4 as Jas. B. Heird 


Cities and Grades 


ersten Cl tes fite. 6 ary eva ay stare ere tie Sealants arenas J. D. Falls 
MCAT OES DUE a5. 0 6:05, gies eieitea ve elerecstace ls J. T. Miracle 
a ierr ie 5 ace oisios Shins eoarstoe G. W. Campbell 
COVINGEONG 55-5. Se.arcio dune adcateratacmions Glenn O. Swing 
Gym ses, oi en5,4 aces e area, ween aioe ees W. E. Lawson 
DGC) (Ce oi ea eee eer L. C. Bosley 
PNZADCtRtO WO eis.acc iis s.o% ois ccenceas H. C. Taylor 
PEPATUMAO Bb oa: soe. 0.0579 6 -8.:5 wl rhe Dea J. W. Ireland 
ta sMHOMmaas coc dics ecideae ances ces D. W. Bridges 
SCOT BELOW Go 0i6: 50) csc oiaaieneiancso ees ais J. W. Lancaster 
|S CUA G Se eee en eer eee R. T. Whittinghill 
PROD INSVINO S65 6.6.6 ga. aic eaie.n.s: aia asa Arkley Wright 
PAW EOMCE DUE Sar 5:56:90: sisieie.0 0's aierelee Chas. O. Ryan 
BEGU ig ville ese ss 3 zr tvrat ays ite ape.e saat L. R. Gregory 
WIAGIRSOEVING S86 v0 ieewtew. canine Harper Gatton 
WEA HEN Beckers vicina na dark 96 Kenneth R. Patterson 
0c 3 | EY 025) 2a a J. W. Bradner 
MMOUSANHOL Eo o.c.o o-0 neti es vicee eee K. G. Gillaspie 
WEE StOr iia 6 chica scyomudenetiaianese sels H. A. Babb 
GWENSDOLO i asco isis sista ctrorecor eects J. L. Foust 
Rated nie. iste boc cmitise seo) ees L. J. Hanifan 
| Et Ce Re TOR ee Lee Kirkpatrick 
BUS 8 oe fader cic. Suatinn eaeralaveeeesess T. W. Oliver 
ERAS EEL soos 10 6.0. ivasciieceee uaa teiwier’ W. M. Wilson 
UVES) | Lia, a a C.. T. ‘Canon 
HEM V VINEE oo. 2 sve ag Assss spawns Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
SMAEMRR RAB crt as a) Sian ciate cco.svand eas P. H. Hopkins 
SUES erie ges oi ta eis desea eats Fred Shultz 
Me rsaqulestiss. col Ae aco sniciisiot wer Paul L. Garrett 
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Henry H. Hill 
Williamsburg E. T. Mackey 
Benham John A. Dotson 
Lone Jack Grade and High School, D. M. Humfleet 
Paintsville H. R. Brown 
Cadiz Graded School A. L. Townsend 
Hindman Settlement School.......... J. F. Smith 
Paul Meek 

C. E. Dudley 
H.C. Burnette 


Lexington 


Henderson City Schools 
Nicholasville City Schools 


HONOR ROLL 
Superintendent 
W. M. Totty 
W. O. Wright 
/, V. Wallis 


County 


Clarence H. Gentry 
RMD cre ek Sak ne ns Sow wie J. W. Dillehay 


Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Benjamin Franklin School, 

Louisville 
Geo. Rogers Clark School, 

Lecce eee .Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Monsarrat School, Louisville Grace B. Green 
Jas. Russell Lowell School, Louisville, Ada G. Bache 
Wm. R. Belknap School, 

Louisville Adelaide Seekamp 
Isaac Shelby School, Louisville, Mary E. McClure 
John Marshall School, Louisville. ...Glenn Kendall 
Theodore Roosevelt School ; 

Louisville Blanche Lindley 
Margaret Merker School, Louisville, Mamie Drewry 
Emmet Field School, Louisville, Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Mt. St. Joseph Junior College... . Mother M. Agnes 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 

Louisville Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville Nora S. Kelly 
Emerson School, Louisville W. F. Coslow 
Gavin Cochran School, Louisville. .Lucy Spurgin 
J. M. Atherton High School for Girls, 

Louisville Emma J. Woerner 
Oakdale School, Louisville Minnie L. Burks 
George Morris School, Louisville ...Adelia Reibert 
J. C. Strother School, Louis- 

Lucille DeBoe Smith 


ville 
Mecahild City Schools, Mor- 
ganfield K. G. Gillaspie 


Louise Robertson 


EDISON’S ATTITUDE 


His Own STATEMENT SHOWING How 
EAGERLY HE LOOKED FORWARD 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

I have been intensely interested in the 
life of Thomas A. Edison ever since his 
pioneer days in his relatively simple work- 
shop just before the invention of the lamp 
which has illuminated the entire world. 
From an intimate friend of mine who was 
working in his laboratories at the time I 
learned he was trying every kind of sub- 
stance, on the elementary natural principle 
of trial and error, until finally he hit upon 
the bamboo filament of the first Edison lamp 
which was to become the archetype of the 


whole subsequent evolution of vacuum 
illumination. 


Wherever I have traveled in remote parts 
of the world I have always thought of Edi- 
son as turning the darkness and blackness 
of the night of our ancestors into the 
brilliance of day. Does this not parallel 
the order of creation from which finally 
came forth the divine edict, “‘Let there 
be light! And there was light’’? 


The key to the understanding of his 
mind and the secret of his life, crowded 
with inventions which. have one after 
another helped to give us an entirely new 
civilization, is contained in his own remark 
made in the midst of a quiet gathering of 
notable men at Mr. George Eastman’s 
home in Rochester. A great step forward 
in moving color photography had _ been 
taken and Mr. Eastman had gathered a 
group of creative and influential men from 
various parts of the country especially to 
meet Thomas A. Edison as its central 
figure. Although Mr. Edison was very 
difficult of hearing, one by one we had the 
pleasure of conversing with him while the 
new color photography was memorializing 
his head of snow-white hair and the wonder- 
ful expression, half mystical, half genial, 
of his countenance. I hardly realized that 
in his ever-crowded life and mind he knew 
of my own work in the field of vertebrate 
paleontology, until at the conclusion of this 
memorable meeting I was about to take the 
train to return to New York when Edison 
called me aside and said: ‘Osborn, I have 
been thinking a great deal of the difference 
between George Eastman, yourself and 
myself, and it comes to about this: You 
are always living in the past in billions of 
years. George Eastman is always living 
in the present in promoting the life and 
thought of the present generation by his 
great advances in photography. I am not 
dwelling on the past like yourself nor on the 
present like George Eastman, but I am 
always thinking of the future and of the 
still unknown advances which may be made 
by scientific discovery and invention.” 

This simple and sincere statement from 
Thomas A. Edison reflects his forward- 
looking attitude over the span of sixty 
years of great inventions crowding fast one 
upon another, coming from a man of great 
force of character and great personality 
and from a mind teeming with new ideas. 
—Henry Fairfield Osborn. 











